. Recent Poetry. ..... Cargill 


Drug Store Gothic. . . . Douglas 


Chaucer Translated . . . Sinclair 
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March 1, 1954 
is the publication date of 


British 
Writers 


Volume One Volume Two 


CHAUCER CHARLES W. DUNN JOHNSON 
SPENSER C. S$. LEWIS BOSWELL 
SHAKESPEARE G. B. HARRISON WORDSWORTH GEORGE W. MEYER 
BACON KEATS WALTER J. BATE 
DONNE BROWNING 'VILLIAM C. DE VANE 
MILTON DOUGLAS BUSH ° ARNOLD LIONEL TRILLING 
SWIFT HERBERT DAVIS SHAW 
POPE MAYNARD MACK YEATS } 
ELIOT ELIZABETH DREW 


BERTRAND H. BRONSON 


REUBEN A. BROWER 


Probable price per volume: $4.75 


G. B. HARRISON, General Editor 


HARCOURT, BRACE ann COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue New York 17, N.Y. 
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WRITER’S RESOURCE BOOK 
John Gerber - Kenneth Houp 


512 pages 
$3.25 list 


with— 


—directions for improving writing, 

—information about language and 
communication skills, 

—subjects and materials for themes, 

—patterns for writing, 

—-motivation for the student; 


and— 
the accompanying TEACHER’S MANUAL, 
featuring six teaching aids. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco New York 
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ANNOUNCES THREE 


HARPER NEW ENGLISH TEXTS 


HOW 
TO WRITE REPORTS 


By CALVIN D. LINTON 
George Washington University 


This text, itself a model of clear, succinct writing, has 
grown out of the author’s long experience in teaching 
courses in report writing to government employees. 
Covering both general principles and special tech- 
niques, it deals with historical, critical, advisory, and 
other major types of reports, and presents all aspects 
of what a report should de and what it should do. 
An exceptionally stimulating and practical text for 


college courses. 


256 pages Text Edition $2.25 


A Bible 


FOR THE HUMANITIES 


Edited by JOHN C. THIRLWALL and 


ARTHUR WALDHORN, City College of New York 


Designed specifically for college classes, this attractive 
text presents an ample selection of readings from the 
King James version of the Old and New Testaments 
and the Apocrypha. The full interpretative and 
critical comment provided by the editors is the major 
feature of the text. Each book is prefaced by an intro- 
ductory essay highlighting its significant literary, 
historical, and humanistic values. End-paper maps 
cover the historical periods involved. An outstanding 
text for Humanities courses, ‘Great Books courses, and 
Adult Education courses in the Enjoyment of Litera- 


ture. 
Ready in April 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers since 1817 


49 East 33d Street 
New York 16, New York 


A 


TREASURY OF SCIENCE 
THIRD EDITION 


Edited by HARLOW SHAPLEY, 
SAMUEL RAPPORT, and HELEN WRIGHT 


A new edition of a well-known classic which has been 
widely used in college classes studying scientific and 
technical writing. The new material includes fascinat- 
ing articles on atomic warfare, nucleonics, atomic re- 
actors, atomic medicine, the use of isotopes in 
medicine, new surgical techniques, chemotherapy, 
nuclear power, synthetics, interplanetary flight, 
machines that “‘think,’’ and the general outlook for 
the future. 


724 pages 


Text Edition $4.50 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH 


AN OFFICIAL ORGAN of the NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
W. Hatrietp, Editor La Tourette Stockwe tt, Associate Editor 


ADVISERS 
ELECTED BY THE COLLEGE SECTION OF THE NCTE 


Harotp B. Aten, Minnesota Cuace Greene, 

J. O. Battey, North Carolina Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Joseru E. Baker, Iowa Vernon Hatt, Jr., Dartmouth 

Newman B. Birk, Tufts Marvin T. Heraick, Illinois 

Wa ter Buair, Chicago Warren Tay or, Oberlin 

Oscar CarotLt, New York University Waricut Tuomas, New York State Univer- 
Neat Cross, Colorado State College sity (Cortland) 

Aan S. Downer, Princeton Henry W. We ts, Columbia 

C. C. Fries, Michigan Ray B. West, Iowa 


Vol. 15 CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY 1954 No. 5 


Poetry SINCE THE DELUGE Oscar Cargill 251 
TRANSITION AND RENASCENCE Harlen M. Adams 259 
Druc Store Gornic ; Wallace W. Douglas 265 
CHAUCER—TRANSLATED OR OBLITERATED? Giles Sinclair 272 
LITERATURE FOR EveryBODY Fohn R. Adams 277 
Some Facts on REVISION Herman R. Struck 279 


FRESHMAN ENGLISH AS AN INTRODUCTION 
TO THE HuMANITIES Kingman Grover 


Rounp TABLE 


The Hypocracy of Perfection Ken Macrorie 
Can Listening Be Taught? James I. Brown 


Engineers Are Writers Too Maurice L. Rider 
Letrrers TO THE EpItoR 
Tue Nationat Councit 1n Los ANGELES 
Report AND SUMMARY 


New Books 


College English is published mewn vey October to May by W. Wilbur Hatfield at 8110 South Halsted Street, 
Chicago 20, Illinois. Subscription price, $4. r year, single copies 55 cents; in Canada, $4.35; in other countries in the 
Postal Union, $4.60 (U.S. currency). Orders for less than a full year will be charged at the single copy rate. Subscribers 
pea to make all remittances in United States currency or its equivalent by postal or express money orders or 
ank drafts. 

All correspondence about subscriptions, advertising, or editorial matters should be addressed to College English, 
8110 South Halsted Street, Chicago 20, Illinois. 
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Practical Freshman English Texts 


Writer’s Adviser for Freshman Composition 


Irwin Griggs and David H. Webster, Temple University 


Here is a book that the student can reasonably expect to master in its entirety, 
a book that encourages him to approach his writing assignments with confi- 
dence. The illustrative material is in many instances controlled, so that the 
student may observe different methods of expressing the same idea. Chapter 1 
contains a valuable check list of the features characteristic of a good compo- 


sition. 


Proper Words in Proper Places 


J. O. Bailey, University of North Carolina 


A number of features unite to make this an extraordinarily flexible text: clear 
and complete explanations enable the student to work independently at his 
own speed; abundant topics for themes are provided; the many exercises 
afford opportunities to pick and choose; and the organization permits topics 
to be taken up in any order. There is thorough coverage of both reading and 


writing. 


Creative Exercises in College English 


A Year’s Work in the Practice of Writing and Reading 


J. O. Bailey, University of North Carolina 


This workbook is distinguished from other workbooks in its emphasis on 
the creative aspect of writing. Though its organization parallels that of 
Proper Words in Proper Places, it may be used with other texts or inde- 
pendently. 


American College English 
A Handbook of Usage and Composition 


Harry R. Warfel, University of Florida 
Ernst G. Mathews, University of Illinois * John C. Bushman, Los Angeles State College 


Designed specifically for the well-rounded course in Freshman English, this 
book provides a step-by-step coverage of the basic principles and techniques 
involved in reading, writing, listening, and speaking. Though it deals pri- 
marily with those skills required in college work, it provides ample stimu- 
lation for the student with literary ambitions. Part Two is a very useful 
t handbook of American English usage. 


COLLEGE DIVISION 


55 Fifth Avenue 


American Book Company 


Cincinnati Chicago Boston #£Atlanta San Francisco 
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English Tertbooks from RONALD 
FORM AND THOUGHT IN PROSE 


Edited by Wilfred H. Stone and Robert Hoopes 
—both of Stanford University 


Ready This Spring—A collection of stimulating essays specifically de- 
signed to cultivate the student's ability to read critically, think consist- 
ently, write clearly, and strengthen his intellectual awareness. Part I of 
this new work is composed of selections which introduce the student to 
problems faced in college, to questions of logic, ways of presenting ideas, 
and the detection of errors in thinking. This critical preparation helps him 
accurately and intelligently to appraise contemporary problems. 


Discussion of methods of organization in Part II stresses fundamental 
rhetorical devices. Each chapter of this section highlights a particular 
technique illustrated with selections, outstanding in quality and variety, 
that integrate rhetoric with the problems set forth in Part I. Carefully 
thought out questions serve to emphasize relationships among the various 
essays and develop the student's sensitivity to style and organization. 

800 pages 


A Guide to Technical Writing— 2nd Edition 


W. George Crouch, University of Pittsburgh; and 
Robert L. Zetler, Pennsylvania College for Women 


A Spring Publication—This new edition is well suited to the needs of undergraduates 
in engineering and others who write on technical subjects. It incorporates the sugges- 
tions of many instructors who successfully used the earlier text. Chapters now follow 
the most commonly used course arrangement; new illustrative materials are included to 
appeal to widest rdnge of interests; the technical report is discussed more fully; ex- 
amples of technical exposition are analyzed to show application of writing techniques. 
All examples are from files of major corporations. Extensive Index to grammar and 
usage. 51 ills., 480 pages 


Better Reading in College 


Martha Dallman and Alma Sheridan 
—both of Ohio Wesleyan University 


Ready Spring—Important new text and workbook for the correction and improvement 
of reading skills and study habits. Exercises, comprising more than three-quarters of 
the book, are graded readings and tests in the natural and social sciences and the hu- 
manitics, chosen from current college texts. The problem of comprehension is system- 
atically approached to show the student how to find meaning and give him practice in 
doing so. Tests, based on the readings, record the student's progress. Book includes 
discussions on causes of reading difficulties. Teacher's Manual Available. 290 pages 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 15 E. 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
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English Terthooks rom RONALD 
THE CREATIVE READER 


An Anthology of Fiction, Drama, and Poetry 


Edited by R. W. Stallman, University of Connecticut; 
and R. E. Watters, University of British Columbia 


Ready This Spring—for first and second year college courses—an 
anthology containing a rich and diversified representation of short 
stories, dramas, and poetry. It is distinguished from other antholo- 
gies by making available materials for studying literary works in 
relation to the creative process by which they are understood and 
appreciated. Emphasizing modern writers, the book progresses from 
simpler works to the more complex. Includes 26 short stories, an 
entire novel, 5 full-length plays, more than 150 poems, and over 20 
critical essays. 


Selected notes and questions help prepare the student for intel- 
ligent class discussion, aid his understanding of a particular work. 
Material is so organized that a single work may be studied by itself; 
in comparison and contrast to other works; or in the light of evalua- 
tion by an experienced critic. 844 pages 


Critiques and Essays in 
CRITICISM-— 1920-1948 


Edited by Robert Wooster Stallman, University of Connecticut 


37 essays representing the achievement of modern British and American critics who have revo- 
lutionized our concept of critizism—including T. S. Eliot, I. A. Rizhards, Yvor Winters, Allen 
Tate, Cleanth Brooks, Robert Penn Warren, William Empson, etc. Ideal for courses in modern 
criti.ism and aesthetics, the selections are chosen for historical-critical importance, literary 
quality, and teachability. Contains the most comprehensive and valuable bibliography of sig- 
nificant writings in modern criticism. Foreword by Cleanth Brooks. 571 pages 


Critiques and Essays on 
MODERN FICTION-1920-1951 


Edited by John W. Aldridge, University of Vermont 


A comprehensive collection of the best critical studies on modern fiction by 34 British 
and American critics. Includes studies of technique as principle, critiques in which principle is 
illustrated in the method of single works, and analyses of general modes of individual authors. 
Introductory notes to each part suggest an approach to the effective organization and use of 
material in the classroom. Contains an illuminating foreword by Mark Schorer and a 60-page 
bibliography by Robert Wooster Stallman. 610 pages 
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English Textbooks from RONALD 


The Achievement of 


AMERICAN CRITICISM 


Clarence A. Brown, Marquette University 


A Spring Publication—the first book to offer representative selections of 
American literary criticism from colonial times to the present. Designed 
for courses in criticism and as a supplement to the study of American litera- 
ture, these carefully selected writings illustrate the development of literary 
criticism in America within a historical framework—in terms of the vari- 
ous periods and literary movements that have characterized the growth of 
American writing. 


Of primary interest is the material on the origin of American critical 
theory. The book makes available several essays never before printed in 
book form, and others that have appeared only in scarce or out of print 
sources. Introductions by the editor to each part present in general outline 
the critical and literary theory of each period and place the readings with- 
in their proper historical perspective. Foreword by Harry Hayden Clark. 

625 pages 


Literature of 
Western Civilization 


Edited by Louis G. Locke, Mary Baldwin College; John P. Kirby, Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College; M. E. Porter, Indiana University 


Organized chronologically for basic courses, this distinguished anthology records 
the humane tradition of our litersry heritage from its Greek and Roman origins to the 
present. Introductions to the parts provide a concise literary history, and cérrclate 
selections with other arts of the various periods. 

Vol. I., 839 pages, 72 ills. Vol. II., 822 pages, 57 alls. 


With Critical and 


e 
Poems in English—1530-1940 none 
David Daiches, Cambridge University; William Charvat, Ohio State University 


Discriminating collection of 381 English and American poems representing the work 
of 114 poets. Achieves a fine balance between the new criticism and historical methods 
of interpretation. Shows how English and American traditions developed. 764 pages 


The Teaching of High School English 


J. N. Hook, University of Illinois 


Up-to-date textbook presents a balanced study of the teacher and his responsibili- 
tics, the improvement of reading, and the teaching of literature, of writing and speaking, 
straight thinking, creative listening, and co-curricular activities. 466 pages 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 15 E. 26th St...New York 10, N. Y. 
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WALL MAPS 
Lilerary-Pictorial 


Slal UNITED STATES 
Size 64 X 44” ; 

Scale 50 miles to the inch Scones and Library 
1000 colorful illustrations, 350 literary Encyclopedic: information on 


titles, 1000 names of writers, 19 re- every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 
gional book listings, 7 pioneer trails, Up to date: the only entirely revised 


3 large inset maps. and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 
J172q NEW ENGLAND Economical: the acquisition of 
Size 44 X 64” Webster’s New International 
Scale 8 miles to the inch Dictionary lessens the need for 
Shows places of literary interest. IIlus- investment in supplementary 


trati f shrines. Inset of Boston reference books. It is truly 
“the foundation book 


of education.” 
J12a BRITISH ISLES 


Size 44 X 64” 


Scale 14 miles to the inch Compiled by the é' 
famous Merriam. 


Places of literary importance. Illustra- Webster editorial 

tions of castles, cathedrals, and shrines. staff; the product ' 

Inset maps of London proper, and vi- of over a century of | f § 

cinity. dictionary-making 
experience. 

Write for Booklet E. 
DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Scientific School Map Makers Springfield 2, Mass. 
5235 RAVENSWOOD CHICAGO 40, Itt. 


Write for circular H19ace 


published in 1953 . 


GUIDE TO COMPOSITION 


by J. N. HOOK, University of Illinois 
WILLIAM EKSTROM, University of Louisville 


e this young grammar and composition 
textbook left home a year ago and has 
already found fame and fortune... 


+ examination copies are available 


LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


333 WEST LAKE STREET - - + CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
EAST WASHINGTON SQUARE PHILADELPHIA 5, PENNSYLVANIA 
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““W have found WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY invariably 

instructive, full, and extremely easy to use. The definitions are not 
only terse and clear but also elegant—a pleasure to read, in sharp contrast 
with the clumsiness of certain recent lexicographers. I am particularly 
struck by the quality of the etymologies and the help given by most 
of the illustrations and all of the tables. In short, this is the desk-size dic- 
tionary I have been waiting for.’’—Jacques Barzun, Columbia University. 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 


of the American Language, COLLEGE EDITION 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY of the American Language, 
College Edition, is being placed on the approved list of colleges and 
universities all over the country—including Harvard University, Purdue 
University, New York University and many others. Compare it and you 
will immediately see zt meets more requirements than any other college dictionary 
ever before published. It contains more 
entries (142,000)... more pages (1,760) 
...more complete etymologies . . . more 
descriptive synonyms... more examples 
of usage... more scientific, business, 
social terms .. . more idioms, slang, 
colloquialisms . . . more pictures (1,220: 
illustrating more than 3,100 terms). 
COLLEGE EDITION he 
In cloth $5.00 With 26-tab thumb index $6.00 q 


WEBSTER'S 


Send for your examination copy 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY « cLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


THE MIRACLE OF LANGUAGE by Charlton Laird, Professor of English, Univer- 
sity of Nevada, and author of Laird’s Promptory. A scholarly, fascinating story of 
our language and how it got that way. Recommended as basic or supplemental 
for those interested in elementary linguistics. $4.00 
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To be published this Spring 


Four important additions to the 
Houghton Mifflin college English list 


HARRISON HAYFORD 
HOWARD P. VINCENT 


READER AND WRITER 


A collection of freshman readings 


ADDISON HIBBARD 


WRITERS OF THE WESTERN WORLD 


Seconp Epition. Revised by Horst FRENz 


MARVIN D. GLOCK 


THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF COLLEGE READING 


A book of readings and exercises designed to develop reading skills 


WILLIAM G. CAMPBELL 


FORM AND STYLE 
IN THESIS WRITING 


A complete revision of A Form Book for Thesis Writing 


New York CHICAGO FRANCISCO 
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Two popular anthologies. . . 


In two volumes, a truly representative an- 
thology of American literature from Co- 
THE lonial days to the present. A concentra- 
HERITAGE OF tion on major writers with all traditional 
pieces included. A note of freshness is 
AMERICAN brought by selections from some neg- 
LITERATURE lected authors, such as Edward Taylor 
and Mather Byler. A carefully compiled 

Chronology of Events tables literary, po- — 
Richardson litical, and social events in parallel col- 
Orians umns. Interperiod essays which introduce 
Brown each section and biographical sketches 
of each author provide background ma- 

terial. An excellent bibliography. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


In two volumes, covering the broad span 
» THE , of European literature from Homer to Sho- 
HERITAGE OF lokhov. Ample coverage is given to both 
prose and poetry. For the most part only 
EUROPEAN complete works or complete divisions of 
LITERATURE works are used. Seven full plays show 
the development through the centuries of 
Weatherly European drama, with hel 
Shakespeare. Helpful editorial aids in- 
Wagener clude introductions to literary periods, 
Zeydel biographical sketches of authors, biblio- 
Yarmolinsky graphical suggestions, and chronological 
tables. 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK 11 CHICAGO 16 
ATLANTA 3 DALLAS1 COLUMBUS 16 SAN FRANCISCO3 TORONTO 7 
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ODYSSEY TEXTS 


Ready now... 


The Odyssey Handbook and Guide to Writing 
GEORGE B. WOODS and W. ARTHUR TURNER 


Combines a complete, authoritative handbook and a thorough, practical text 
in composition and rhetoric. 

Part I—Handbook: Grammar review * Correct, clear, effective sentence 
building * Correct, clear, effective diction * Punctuation * Spelling * Mechanics. 


Part II—Guide to Writing: Techniques of exposition, description, argu- 
ment, narration, reports, the essay, and the letter * Analysis of the paragraph 
and the whole composition * Research methods and the research paper * A com- 
plete student research paper. 

Abundant exercises * Numerous student themes. 


495 pages, $3.00 
Expanding Horizons Poetry and Life 


A Reader for Freshman Composition An Introduction to Poetry 
ERNEST W. KINNE CLYDE 8S. KILBY 
and 
ARNOLD P. DREW Wheaton College (Illinois) 
Purdue University * Promotes understanding and enjoy- 
Fifty first-rank contemporary writers ment of poetry. 
discuss the problems of today—prob- 
lems of the individual, of college life, 
of social relations, of the nation, of 
the world. There are also challenging 
essays on communication and creative 
living. Several short stories provide * Six chapters of text, each of which 
variety and change of pace. brilliantly discusses a significant as- 
This vital, dynamic text stimulates pect of poetry. 
the student to think for himself, 
broadens his outlook, and provides 
high-level models of good writing. 


534 pages, $3.00 392 pages, $3.50 


* 169 complete poems ranging in time 
from the Old English ballad to T. S. 
Eliot. Thorough analysis of many 
poems. 


* Abundant, interesting study helps 
and exercises. 


Now restored to print in response to widespread, urgent demand... 


Tristram Shandy 
Edited by JAMES A. WORK, Indiana University 


This is one of the attractive, superbly edited volumes in the famous Odyssey 
Series in Literature. 

“It is good news that Work’s edition of Tristram Shandy is back in print. 
| have needed it desperately in my novel course, and we shall use it hence- 
forth.”—Brown University 


lxxv +- 647 pages, $3.00 
The Odyssey Press, Inc. + 101 Fifth Avenue + New York 3, N.Y. 
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Ready in March 


Third Edition 


UNIFIED 
COMPOSITION 


Designed for freshman composition courses, 
the third edition of this popular textbook 
follows the same basic pattern of the first 
two editions. Integrated in a single volume 
are a handbook, a rhetoric, a book of read- 
ings, and a workbook. As before, the text 
and workbook are available separately. 
Notable among the features of the new 
edition are extensive changes and additions 
in the reading selections to bring them more 
in line with the comprehension and needs 
of the average freshman; more examples 
for the study of the précis; a rewriting and 
extension of the section on grammar and 
sentence-structure; an expansion of the sec- 
tion on “The Word” and a revision of the 
Glossary of Faulty Usage in the light of the 
latest modern language studies; reorgani- 
zation of the chapter on the research paper 
with an example of one; and a fuller treat- 
ment of the topic, “How To Study.” The 
workbook has a number of new exercises. 
The third edition comes in a lively new 
format, utilizing a two-column page and 


a variety of eye-catching display types. 


Appleton-Cenlury 


WITH WORKBOOK 


By 
Gerald D. Sanders 
Hoover H. Jordan 
and 


Wallace H. Magoon 


7” X 
About 712 pages 


35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, N.Y. 
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“Difficult to Stop Reading’”—wrote a professor recently about 


AMERICAN ENGLISH 
A Twentieth-century Grammar 


by L. M. MYERS, Professor and Chairman of the English Department, Arizona State College 

at Tempe 

“At last you have published a grammar based on scientific principles! It is wonderful to see 
the forms of words and the order of words given their proper place. And the examples are so 
delightful that it is difficult to stop reading. Congratulations to Dr. Myers on a useful, scholarly 
text. I am adopting the book for my class in Advanced Grammar next fall,” . . . continued the 
professor,* high in his praise of this scientific grammar. 

AMERICAN ENGLISH is a new American grammar stressing a functional—‘how-to- 
use’"—(rather than a descriptive) approach to language. 

In this liberal, linguistically scientific text, Professor Myers discusses only what is de- 
monstrably useful to a student who wants to write more effectively, instead of describing what 
grammar is like. 


* (name on request) HR XK SB + 240 pages + 1952 


DESCRIPTIVE ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


SECOND EDITION (1950) 


by HOMER C. HOUSE and SUSAN E. HARMAN, Professor of English, University of 
Maryland 


This book features over 300 diagrams which clarify word and clause relationships. Each 
diagram is fully annotated, giving the student a clear understanding of difficult constructions. 
Each diagram is so clear the student can practically teach himself English grammar. 

_ Drill is stressea throughout the text, and an exceptionally generous amount of exercise 
material is included. + 475 pages 1950 


CONCERNING WORDS 
THIRD EDITION (1950) 


by J. E. NORWOOD, Professor of English, University of South Caroliia 


This book will help build your students’ vocabularies. It gives students an understanding 
of words by teaching them how words are built. Students who acquire a familiarity with the 
roots, suffixes, and prefixes of words will become business men and women who use words 
correctly and forcefully. 

Professor Gilbert D. McEwen of Cleveland College, Western Reserve University, declares 
that CONCERNING WORDS is “One of the best books for vocabulary building that I have 
seen, and I have been looking over the field exhaustively.” 

Teacher's key available 84 11 + 104 pages + 1950 


e 
For approval copies unife 
gE PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FiFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11.N.7 
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COLLEGE 


Volume 15 


FEBRUARY 1954 


ENGLISH 


Number 5 


Poetry since the Deluge 


OSCAR CARGILL! 


I; Is time we recognized that the so- 
called “New Poetry” movement in 
America ended nearly fifteen years ago 
with the outbreak of World War IT and 
that reputations made since that date 
have little in common with earlier repu- 
tations. They lack, for example, the 
strong ingredient of popular approval. 
No poet who has emerged since 1940 is 
known the way Lindsay and Sandburg, 
Frost and Eliot, Robinson and Millay 
were known a decade before. Indeed, no 
current poet has won a public .indorse- 
ment comparable to that waich either 
Conrad Aiken or Elinor Wylie achieved 
in the twenties, neither of whom was 
ever regarded as a popular poet. Amy 
Lowell or Edgar Lee Masters, when each 
enjoyed a vogue, could have cast into un- 
decipherable oblivion with their shadows 
the whole shoal of recent poets. Yet this 
remains to be said, despite their once 
considerable following, the poets of the 
“New Poetry” movement have no longer 
secure reputations: no one voluntarily 
reads Sara Teasdale, Masters, “H. D.,” 
Miss Lowell, or Stephen Benét any more, 
Aiken and Miss Wylie are about as much 
respected as the adultery laws in New 
' New York University. 


York, and Lindsay and Sandburg are 
condescended to. It remains to be seen if 
Lawrance Thompson’s recent judicious 
selection of Robinson’s poetry in Tilbury 
Town will stay the fading interest in that 
great poet’s work; if not, only the reputa- 
tions of Frost and Eliot—and we would 
add, of Wallace Stevens and William 
Carlos Williams—are what they once 
were. Pound has begun to be written off 
as a mere virtuoso, MacLeish as a 
rhetorician, and Hart Crane as an unin- 
tegrated ineffectual. Popular approval, 
the critics are saying, has nothing to do © 
with the quality of verse. Perhaps with- 
out popular recognition current poets are 
writing better verse than their predeces- 
sors, and their day of proper acclamation 
will come. Donne lives—or, rather, has 
been revived. And Alexander Pope lurks 
behind the curtain awaiting a call. 
There are factors, certainly, which 
make it much harder today to achieve a 
popular reputation than it was earlier in 
the twentieth century. One of these is the 
rise in printing costs. Who can afford a 
whole shelf of current poets at three and 
a half dollars a volume? There is only one 
class of individuals poorer than poetry 
lovers, and that is the poets themselves. 
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We have a stupid tradition in America 
that poetry must be published on rag 
paper, watermarked and deckled, and 
bound like the memoirs of the mistress to 
a king, whereas newsprint and paper 
covers would be good enough—though 
this would frustrate the book-collectors, 
who are today expert gamblers in first 
editions and really the enemies of unpub- 
lished poets and poetry. The most no- 
torious recent example of book-pricing is 
not some edition of six poems by e. e. 
cummings, notorious as those editions 
are, but the Collected Poems of Conrad 
Aiken, f.o.b. at over ten dollars! By re- 
turning frequently to the few book coun- 
ters that display this volume and by sur- 
reptitious examination, I have discovered 
that Aiken has immeasurably improved 
as a poet since his Selected Poems were 
published in 1929. Poor Aiken! Who else 
is going to know this besides one or two 
millionaire collectors? Another and com- 
parable evil to book-pricing is the rise in 
“permission” fees—those sums collected 
by publishers for the inclusion of a poet’s 
work in anthologies, critical studies, and 
textbooks. Today a gathering of poetry 
like Monroe and Henderson’s The New 
Poetry (1923), which contained around 
seven hundred poems in copyright, 
would be out of question for any publish- 
er. Still more important, popular presen- 
tationsof current verse, like Amy Lowell’s 
Tendencies in Modern American Poetry 
(1917) and Louis Untermeyer’s American 
Poetry since 1900 (1923), which quoted 
without charge a very considerable 
amount of poetry, including many whole 
poems, have been driven out of existence 
by permissions charges. In poetry circles 
anthology-makers and popularizers have 
long been ridiculed, but there is no deny- 
ing that many a current poet would be 
better known today if he could have the 
assistance of an Untermeyer. Oscar Wil- 
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liams, hamstrung by permissions costs, is 
no such midwife to poetry as was he. 

Finally, to draw a list of handicaps 
(which could be much extended) to a 
conclusion, current poets suffer from 
reaching maturity after a movement 
which still engages avid critical atten- 
tion. The young critic has found that the 
quickest way to establish himself is to 
clarify a symbol or to explicate a line in 
Yeats and Eliot rather than to hazard 
everything by proclaiming his discovery 
of an unknown artist. Randall Jarrell’s 
enthusiastic review of Robert Lowell’s 
Lord Weary’s Castle in the Nation is so 
rare an event today that it is much cele- 
brated, but the critic who generously 
risked his own reputation for a neglected 
creative talent was common enough a 
generation ago. Think of Carl Van 
Doren, Harry Hansen, William Rose 
Benét, Christopher Morley, and the ex- 
ceptionally generous “F. P. A.”” Mr. Van 
Doren almost single-handedly made the 
reputations of Elinor Wylie and E. A. 
Robinson. Explication is a dangerous and 
exciting exercise; it is an exercise of great 
value to the critic, despite the fact that 
the gentlemen I have just enumerated 
never consciously explicated a line; but 
the discovery and proclamation of a new 
poem of merit is still more dangerous and 
exciting, for it provides the test of battle. 
It would be a great day for poetry if sev- 
eral of the more talented young explica- 
tors would take an oath to elucidate 
nothing old until they had discovered 
something new. What a hush would fall 
over the New Criticism! 

Leaving out of consideration the ‘“‘De- 
pression Poets,’’ Gregory, Fearing, and 
Rukeyser, and the still fleeing ‘“Fugi- 
tives,’”’ Allen Tate and Robert Penn War- 
ren, whose verse may properly be looked 
upon as terminating the “New Poetry” 
movement despite the dissimilar aims of 
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the two camps, one finds an astonishingly 
large number of writers who deserve con- 
sideration as poets—a larger number per- 
haps than would have engaged similar 
consideration in 1914. Their voices are 
pitched lower: modulation and restraint 
have choked off the barbaric yawp, the 
“kallyope yells,” and the savage “boom- 
lays.” These poets have purged their sub- 
ject matter of sensationalism: no grave 
dwellers rise from the mold to recite their 
tragedies; hog butchers and the brawny 
truck handlers have disappeared; so also 
have the disintegrated fragments of the 
cultures of past civilizations as the evi- 
dence of the decay of ours. Their moods 
are witty, lyrical, and philosophical: po- 
etic tractarianism has vanished as com- 
pletely as the dramatic monologue. Cur- 
rent poets have adopted conventional 
meters and forms, and they use images 
and symbols to strengthen the effect of 
the poem rather than to browbeat the 
reader. Indeed, clarity seems a fairly uni- 
versal aim with them. They have chosen, 
it would appear, to discard practically all 
the devices by which the “New Poetry” 
became a popular movement; concen- 
trating on a more absolute perfection 
they openly hazard achieving only what 
Pound castigated as “the megazine 
touch” in the belief that distinction with- 
in tested conventions is more enduring 
than without. In an art where individu- 
ality was the aim for a generation the pull 
toward classicism would seem to have 
drawn all practitioners back into the com- 
mon mass. Yet the most conventional of 
forms is no more conventional than the 
business suit, which is hardly a handicap 


to our knowing and admiring or detesting’ 


the man poured into it. When the hunger 
for poetry comes on us, we will find the 
revived conventions no barrier to dis- 
tinguishing and appreciating what they 
convey. 
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Of the current poets, no two have 
pressed harder toward conventionality in 
meter and form than Yvor Winters and 
Richard Wilbur, both of whom depend 
greatly on alternating rhymes, on 
rhymed couplets, and on quatrains using 
only two rhymes. Winters even employs 
inversion—so roundly condemned by the 
“New Poetry” movement: 


Strong the scholar is to scan 
What is permanent in man.... 


Books, scholarship, and frequently teach- 
ing are Winters’ subject matter—an area 
practically taboo to the previous genera- 
tion but one in which he has worked with 
quiet skill and subdued passion. In this 
vein there is nothing better than his son- 
net tribute, “To William Dinsmore 
Briggs Conducting His Seminar,” and his 
digest into nine flawless quatrains of “Sir 
Gawaine and the Green Knight.”’ The 
stoic suppression of feeling in the former 
poem must be sensed by every reader, 
but only those of us who heard Briggs lec- 
ture can appreciate the absolute aptness 
of the vivifying details that make the 
poem a perfect vignette as well as a 
tribute. “Sir Gawaine and the Green 
Knight” begins with a vigor it would 
seem impossible to maintain—‘‘Reptilian 
green the wrinkled throat”—yet the 
poem does not fall away from its opening 
line; it would in fact require the greatest 
skill to surpass Mr. Winters’ sense of the 
sinuous hold of the temptress on the - 
knight, which he very effectively con- 
veys. This is bookish poetry, but, if 
books are what we delight in, why should 
they not be the subject of poetry? Win- 
ters is in no sense chained to the scrip- 
torium; he comes out of his cubicle to 
give us a California not got in Hollywood 
sequences or in Robinson Jeffers, a Cali- 
fornia of “persimmon, walnut, loquat, 
fig, and grape’’; he comes out to speak of 
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his young Airedale bitch lost in the salt 
marsh; and he comes furiously out in de- 
fense of his friend Roy Lamson, accused 
of murder, and in defense of academic lib- 
erty in his courageous “Ode on the Despoil- 
ers of Learning.’”’ Unlike so many of his 
contemporaries, Y vor Winters is nota wit, 
and he is dismal only when he attempts 
to be witty, epigrammatic, or cryptic. 
With two slender volumes of verse, 
The Beautiful Changes (1947) and Cere- 
mony and Other Poems (1950), Richard 
Wilbur has gained a prestige in his craft 
that many might envy. No one since 
Landor has written such quiet poetry. 
Poetry, Mr. Wilbur holds, is addressed 
only to the Muse. “Tt is the one function 
of the Muse to cover up the fact that 
poems are not addressed to anyone in 
particular.” Wilbur’s titles are jaunty 
and patently derived from Wallace 
Stevens: “Then,” “(Games One*,’” “Still, 
Citizen Sparrow,” “He Was,” “A Simile 
for Her Smile.” Though he produces at 
times a refinement on Stevens’ whimsi- 
cality— 
A ball will bounce, but less and less. It’s not 
A light-hearted thing, resents its own resilience 


—his real forte is to imbue the apposite 
descriptive phrase or image with expan- 
sible meaning. How rich his counsel to 
Adam (or to Man) to take no further 
pride in his mental development but to 


Envy the gorgeous gallops of the sea 
Whose horses never know their lunar reins. 


All sorts of critical anxieties have been 
expressed about Richard Wilbur because 
he has so much promise: Peter Viereck, 
for example, hints that Wilbur may be- 
come too “bland” (“He has all the quali- 
ties of a great artist except vulgarity’’), 
and Horace Gregory worries lest Wilbur 
“suffer too much unthinking patronage”’; 
but there seems to be a consistent philos- 


* The asterisk is a part of the title. 
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ophy behind his writing which will force 
its way through and impart virility to his 
verse. His real problem is a minor one: to 
conceal some of the tricks of his verse, 
like starting a new thought too frequent- 
ly with the last two syllables of a stanza 
—which has something of the effect of a 
Hamiltonian gesture in elocution, so 
slick that it is obvious. The perfectionist 
in Wilbur will teke care of this while the 
poet in him moves on to larger themes, 
already hinted at in the magnificent 
“Speech for the Repeal of the McCarran 
Act.” Let us not forget that he has 
pledged himself to “wit and wake- 
fulness.” 

Though Theodore Roethke seems to 
have done violence to the current ukase 
against novelty, it is a very gentle, spe- 
cious violence, for all that he has done is 
to lead us into the unpoetized field of the 
greenhouse grower and the horticultural- 
ist. Roethke’s poems, little verbal etch- 
ings, fall like seeds into soft ground. 
There is charm in pieces like ‘‘Child on 
Top of a Greenhouse” and “My Papa’s 
Waltz,” the latter an amusing picture of 
a slightly intoxicated gardener who, in- 
sisting on dancing with his small son, 
beats time upon his head “with a palm 
caked hard by dirt.’’ Roethke’s sensori- 
um is particularly sharp, as nothing 
proves so well as “Root Cellar,” yet one 
wonders if his verse will persist in having 
appeal for long; there is something about 
it that suggests the transciency of the 
Imagists, possibly because he chiefly con- 
veys sense impressions. 

Narrowness of scope eliminates from 
consideration many current poets, but it 
will never be a reason for not considering 
Delmore Schwartz, by all odds the most 
prolific and the most far-ranging of re- 
cent writers in his medium, save possibly 
Selden Rodman, who seems to have more 
connections with the “Depression Poets” 
than elsewhere. Unlike his fellows, 
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Schwartz has not purged himself of ex- 
hibitionism, and many a fine poem is lost 
in volumes containing fantastic essays 
and capricious, unrelated narratives, as, 
for example, in Vaudeville for a Princess 
(1950). He is full of tricks, a favorite be- 
ing to take a familiar line of verse and 
turn it into a poem with an ironic play 
upon the original: 

When that I was and a little boy 

With a hey ho, the wind and the rain, 

I did not know the truth of joy, 

I thought that life was passed in pain. 
Schwartz springs too easily doglike after 
Hugh Wystan Auden, making his diction 
the popular argot, derisively burlesquing 
serious predecessors, playing Byronic, 
and twitching off syllables in his smooth- 
est verse: 

Poor Poe! and curséd poets everywhere: 

Taught by their strict art to reject the eas- 

Y second-best, the well-known lesser good .. . 
Pucklike waggishness is a relief when the 
set is solemn, but who makes a diet of 
popcorn? If Delmore Schwartz, however, 
does not “think continually of those who 
are truly great,” unless derisively, he 
knows also his own limitations and can 
equally well burlesque those. Picking up 
a phrase from Whitehead and writing of 
“the withness” of his body, he makes 
himself a clowning bear who 
_ Howls in his sleep because the tight-rope 

Trembles and shows the darkness beneath. 
It will gradually come home to the un- 
familiar reader of Schwartz, unless he 
stumbles at first upon “The Heavy Bear 
That Goes with Me” or “A Dog Named 
Ego, the Snowflakes as Kisses,” that 
much of this poet’s gaiety is forced, that 
it covers his despair that so much of life, 
as he says in his well-known aubade, “In 
the Naked Bed, in Plato’s Cave,”’ is ‘“‘be- 
ginning again and again, while time is 
unforgiven.” 

When the New Directions annual Five 
Young American Poets produced both 
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John Berryman and Randall Jarrell in 
1940, the idea behind the venture seemed 
brilliantly vindicated. Berryman, how- 
ever, has been a good deal diverted into 
criticism, and World War II seems to 
have done something to the talent of Jar- 
rell. Yet it is much too early to despair of 
either. One cannot forget the insane 
clarity or the sardonic coolness with 
which Berryman touched world events in 
his debut—murder in Harlan, civil war in 
Spain, rape in Poland. 

... A Spaniard learnt that any time is time 
For German or Italian doom. 
Though the same prose diction is em- 
ployed in his later work, clarity has given 
way to turgidity as metaphor tumbles 
over metaphor and observation crowds 
upon observation, as in “New Year’s 

Eve’’ and “The Dispossessed.”’ 

Randall Jarrell was hailed on his ad- 
vent with almost as much enthusiasm as 
was Richard Wilbur later but with, I 
think, less justification, for he is not as 
severe a self-critic as Wilbur and far less 
a perfectionist. This is surprising, for he 
had declared at that time, “Winters is 
my locus classicus.” But there was a 
looseness in some of his early work, a lack 
of precision and economy, too, which 
meant, with laxity, disaster later. When 
he was terse he was good, as in his de- 
scription of the machine gun: 


On the gunner’s tripod, black with oil, 
Spits and gapes the pythoness. 


Could he have carried this vigor over 
into Little Friend, Little Friend (1945), 
which is largely made up of war poems, 
or more specifically Air Force poems, his 
reputation would be higher today; but he 
relaxed, depending, like Siegfried Sas- 
soon, on the awfulness of his subject mat- 
ter to create much of his effect. The result 
is a kind of versified tabloidism. We 
would say, however, that the man who 
could write ‘The Death of the Ball Tur- 
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ret Gunner,” with its concentrated sym- 
bolism lifting it above mere journalism, is 
still to be reckoned with if we were not 
mindful of the admonition of Karl 
Shapiro, “How few successes lead our 
failures on.” 

John Ciardi, Karl Shapiro, and Rob- 
ert Lowell all faced the allurements that 
the war provided and in different degrees 
rejected them for the more perdurable 
stuff of poetry. Of the three, Ciardi’s re- 
jection is the least positive, and his best 
work is still his war poetry. In this, how- 
ever, there is no complete surrender to 
subject matter, but a witty and ironic 
commentary upon it, as in “Elegy Just 
in Case”’: 

Here lie Ciardi’s pearly bones 

In their ripe organic mess. 

Jungle blown, his chromosomes 

Breed to a new address. 
His sly literary allusions, his intellectual- 
ism, provide elements lacking in Jarrell’s 
war poetry to give it tension (to use an 
abused word); Ciardi never descends into 
the bathos of Jarrell. If he can avoid be- 
ing a mere wit (as in “Vale,” of which he 
plainly thinks too much), he may be able 
to find an important new subject matter 
and claim it for his own. There is evi- 
dence that he is searching. 

Karl Shapiro has conducted his own 
education in public. Though Person, 
Place, and Thing (1942) was instantly ac- 
claimed, it is an inferior volume of poetry 
compared with his latest, Trial of a Poet 
(1947). There are many who do not think 
this, so many, in fact, that just recently 
David Daiches had to reaffirm Shapiro’s 
importance. But the poems in Person, 
Place, and Thing by current standards 
lack finish or never should have been at- 
tempted; like those of Delmore Schwartz, 
they suggest Auden or Hart Crane. The 
vivid and much anthologized “The Fly” 
gets its vividness chiefly from its adjec- 
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tives in such phrases as “polyhedral 
eye,” “gluey foot,” “tight belly,” “amber 
muck,” just as Auden once got effects 
chiefly from adjectives. Other poems, like 
“The Waitress,” “Buick,” and “Auto 
Wreck,” remind one of the Rimbaud 
stage of Hart Crane’s development. Only 
neglected poems, like “The Contra- 
band,” suggest current endeavors in 
poetry. V-Letter and Other Poems (1944) 
was better from the current point of 
view, in that stanzaic patterns more reg- 
ularly emerge and the more sensational 
tricks of Person, Place, and Thing are 
abandoned. Adjectives really enhance 
the nouns they modify rather than suf- 
focate them. For example, “The wind be- 
gins a low magnificat.” Not this alone but 
a greater reverence for his craft makes 
V-Letter a quieter and more ponderable 
volume. Shapiro tries now to be fault- 
lessly exact in his statements. ‘‘Elegy for 
a Dead Soldier” attributes no false 
dreams to him; a typical soldier, Shapi- 
ro’s subject never questioned “the idea 
of gain” or “felt that peace was but a 
loan”: 


He shed his coat 
And not for brotherhood, but for his pay. 
To him the red flag marked the sewer main. 


There are two right ways of looking at 
Essay on Rime (1945) and one wrong. 
The wrong way is to regard it as a mani- 
festo for the current poetry. Actually 
poets like Richard Wilbur and Robert 
Lowell have pushed beyond anything 
stated in Essay on Rime, which anyway 
contains more negation than affirmation. 
One right way of looking at this long 
poem is to see it as a review, or reconsid- 
eration, of past poetry, a taking of one’s 
latitude and longitude, before setting 
one’s course. As such, it was apparently 
a necessary and important public step in 
Shapiro’s development. But in itself, 
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Essay on Rime is an effort in criticism to 
be compared with Pope’s An Essay on 
Criticism; Pope had at once the advan- 
tage and disadvantage of rhymed cou- 
plets; if they made some of his observa- 
tions more memorable, they shaped those 
observations indubitably to the cranky 
smartness that the couplet encourages. 
Shapiro’s limpid blank verse is conversa- 
tional in character and judicious in effect. 
You may not care for some of his judg- 
ments (he is incredibly wrong on Eliot’s 
Quartets), but they are marvelously 
turned: 


When Whitman had the nation on his brain 
He served us ill, in my opinion; his leap 

Into the personal infinite, however, 

Saved him from drowning in his Susquehanna. 


Essay on Rime is better structured than 
An Essay on Criticism; it does, however, 
end weakly and apologetically—one in- 
dication of its tentative and speculative 
character. 

The proof of the worth of this critical 
(or reflective) exercise is found in Trial of 
a Poet, in which the sixteen lyrical and 
autobiographical poems in the section en- 
titled “Recapitulations” are the most 
finished poetry that Shapiro has written. 
There are melody and loveliness here 
that the poet has not produced before: 


I was born downtown on a wintry day 
And under the roof where Poe expired; 

Tended by nuns my mother lay 
Dark-haired and beautiful and tired. 


Between these lyrics and the title piece, 
which is a medley of prose and verse, 
stands a section which would almost 
seem to belong to an earlier stage in the 
poet’s development. Its subordinate po- 
sition, however, shows that Shapiro is 
less satisfied with it than with the lyrics, 
yet he will only grudgingly surrender his 
past. “Trial of a Poet”’ is the first thing of 
Shapiro’s to show strongly the influence 
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of Eliot: the general design suggests the 
form of Murder in the Cathedral and the 
pattern of the lines the character of 
Eliot’s dramatic or “applied” verse. It 
remains to be seen if this marks an ad- 
vance in the poet’s work; as an essay in 
morals it is excellent. 

I have reserved the finest of the cur- 
rent poets, Robert Lowell, to the last. 
Here is a man from whose whole philoso- 
phy, if I understand it, I must dissent as 
a Yankee and the heir of the Pilgrims, 
but for whose art I have boundless ad- 
miration. To begin with, I cannot assent 
to such facile and hackneyed generaliza- 
tions as ‘‘a New England town is death 
and incest.”” Of the same order is the fre- 
quent implication that the Bay State 
Puritans, while hypocritically seeking 
Jehovah, were thriftily bent chiefly on 
accumulating real estate. Protestantism 
no more produced capitalism (Weber and 
Lowell to the contrary) than did the very 
competent French abbots of the monas- 
teries of the thirteenth century when the 
kings and knights were away on the 
crusades; Felix Gras has shown there are 
many kinds of capitalism, some going 
back to Babylon. These are the sort of 
revelations, more poorly phrased, that 
daring young instructors make to sopho- 
mores in the ivy colleges. Furthermore, 
Lowell himself takes, or seems to take, a 
rather masochistic delight in his special 
version of Yankee history; it is as if it 
were a bed of glass and spikes, the more 
sharp and terrible to enhance his suffer- 
ing. It lends a drama to his position in his 
poetry that few others can avail them- 
selves of. Henry Adams’ “Prayer to the 
Virgin of Chartres” indicated the lit- 
erary thrift of this long ago. 

Yet every poem in Lord Weary’s Castle 
(1946) and The Mills of the Kavanaughs 
(1951) isa good poem, and many of them 
are great. Robert Lowell has a mastery of 
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technique that none of his fellows, save 
Richard Wilbur, possesses. In the title 
poem in the second volume he makes the 
open couplet run off as easily and unos- 
tentatiously as Karl Shapiro manages 
blank verse. As a vehicle for verse I have 
often compared this ccuplet in operation 
to the old-fashioned motorcycle, with an 
annoying put-put of rhyme every five 
feet; the metaphor falls to the ground 
completely with Mr. Shapiro’s versifica- 
tion where one passes the rhyme without 
noticing it, as in a modern silent car. 
Further, there are no strained figures in 
his poetry and no pretentious colloca- 
tions of words. Sonorousness is every- 
where characteristic, with just enough 
variety to avoid monotony of pattern. In 
a trivial way, the war is in both books, 
but it is kept very much subordinate to 
other things. “The Exile’s Return” 
touches swiftly the danger to occupation 
troops, “The Dead in Europe” mingles 
prayer and terror under a rain of jellied 
gasoline, “The Quaker Graveyard at 
Nantucket” takes off from the drowned 
body of a torpedoed sailor picked up off 
Mandaket, and “‘The Mills” is haunted 
by the memory of a husband invalided 
home with shellshock from Pearl Harbor. 
But this is all. Lowell’s poetry is bookish 
in a sense; that is, it is saturated with 
Hawthorne and Melville, and other New 
England writers, especially Emerson, 
though the last is usually ironically para- 
phrased. And, as has been implied, it 
wears local history and tradition like a 
garment. Tremendously effective when 
he touches the ocean, Lowell is doubly so 
when he brings in, almost as a bass part 
to his melody, references to our reading 
of Ahab and the “Pequod.” He all but 
brings the smell of salt air to one’s nos- 
trils. As religious verse, his compares 
with that of Hopkins; it is passionate as 
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only that of a convert or mystic can be, 
yet it has a freedom as to topics and allu- 
sion (“St. Peter, the distorted key’’) that 
seems to the startled Protestant almost 
libertarian. At a hazard, the great poems 
are “The Quaker Graveyard,” “In Mem- 
ory of Arthur Winslow,” “Salem,” ‘“‘Re- 
bellion,” “As a Plane Tree by the 
Water,” “At the Indian Killer’s Grave,”’ 
and “Mother Marie Therese.” But an- 
other time I might make another choice, 
I like so many. 

Interviewed recently in London, Mr. 
T. S. Eliot lamented the fact that ‘“‘there 
were so many American poets one had 
hopes of nine years ago, and nearly all of 
them seem to have spoilt their chances 
...by writing too much, exploiting 
themselves too recklessly, not stopping 
enough to think, not caring enough to 
prune.” But he went on to say, “I must 
admit to a continuing respect for Robert 
Lowell and Richard Wilbur.” And well 
he might, for each of these young men 
produced in his first volume more mem- 
orable poems than were found in the 
first volumes of Robinson, of Frost, and 
of—Eliot! And the case is not quite as 
bad elsewhere as Mr. Eliot indicates. The 
poets here glanced at provide the thresh- 
old for a new classicism.® 

3I wish here to acknowledge much wise counsel 
from Dorothy Alyea and Macha L. Rosenthal. 
They are not responsible, however, either for the 
selection of writers reviewed in this essay or for the 
judgments made upon them. Before writing this, I 
reviewed in part or entirely the work of about fifty 
current poets. I regret the expediency that resulted 
in leaving out people like Helen Bevington, Elizabeth 
Bishop, Richard Eberhart, Jean Garrigue, John 
Holmes, John Logan, Kenneth Rexroth, W. T. Scott, 
William Jay Smith, Peter Viereck, and others, and 
the rather slight treatment of some of the poets in- 
cluded. Malcolm Brinnin and A. J. M. Smith are left 
out as Canadians. I should like to call attention to 
The Shadow of a Swimmer by Charles Eaton, Young 
Man with a Screwdriver by Oliver Evans, Time Is 


Our House by Louise McNeill, and The Sea Faring 
by Louis O. Coxe, as interesting single volumes. 
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Transition and Renascence’ 


HARLEN M. ADAMS 


A YEAR ago in Boston I outlined some 
proposals for 1953: (1) that we promote 
Council growth; (2) that we stimulate 
co-operative group activity; (3) that we 
keep the public informed; and (4) that 
we provide adequate executive manage- 
ment. Now at the end of my year of 
office I wish to give you a “State of the 
Council” report. 

We have made real progress toward 
two goals; we have much more to do on 
the other two. In the latter category I in- 
clude membership and public informa- 
tion. Although I reported a year ago that 
our membership was almost 14,000, we 
have not yet reached that mark. Our 
high point thus far is 13,874, a gain of 37 
over last year. But we have not yet 
reached the majority of language-arts 
teachers. Perhaps I am wrong. We may 
be giving some stimulus to most of them 
by means of library subscriptions to 
periodicals and library or supervisors’ 
copies of publications, but oleae yet 
have as many as 50 per cent of the Eng- 
lish teachers enrolled as members and 
taking an active part in the dynamic 
program of the Council. 

In the area of public information we 
are moving slowly but surely. About four 
months ago a committee was appointed 
to study the problem of censorship of 
teaching materials and of controversial 
issues. That committee made a progress 
report a year ago. Today its printed re- 


1 President’s address to the National Council of 
Teachers of English, Los Angeles, Thanksgiving 
evening, November 26, 1953. 


port is available to you. The position is a 
bold and affirmative one. 

I should like to give you a few quota- 
tions from the report and indicate its 
content. We read: 


Teachers of language and literature believe 
that school and college discussion of vital prob- 
lems can help young people to discover the 
underlying causes of the problems, to examine 
possible solutions, and to suspend judgment; 
that it will deter them from taking up extreme 
and untenable views; and that it will discourage 
the more common—and more dangerous—drift 
toward apathy. Failure to face genuine issues in 
school and college brings loss of interest in edu- 
cation and a loss of respect for it... . 


And again: 


If a person wishes to espouse Communism, 
Fascism, or any other “ism” he should be free 
to do so, to exercise, too, his right to be a 
martyr, and perhaps even to suffer death for his 
ideas. But this freedom does not in itself in- 


‘clude, in our judgment, any right to teach in our 


schools and colleges, whose purpose is to in- 
culcate faith in our institutions and to promote 
a society of free people, not to assist a totalitari- 
an regime that seeks to enslave the human mind. 


Once more: 


It is the strong conviction of the National 
Council of Teachers of English that the schools 
and colleges of the nation must be on guard 
against Communism and also against those 
persons who use the fear of Communism as a 
pretext for their vicious attacks upon the 
American educational system. 


And, finally: 


In any particular instance of difference over 
the use of instructional materials, controversial 
topics, or speakers in schools and colleges, no 
single individual or group can make decisions 
alone. At least five parties may be actively con- 
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cerned: teachers; students; school authorities, 
including boards of control; parents, other rela- 
tives and friends of the students; and leaders of 
community as represented by influential indi- 
vidual and organizations. 


The publication presents a discussion 
of the responsibilities of each of these 
groups, followed by a section on “Sug- 
gested Procedures in Meeting Criticism 
of Instructional Materials and Topics” 
and another on “Principles of Selection, 
Preparation and Presentation of Mate- 
erials of Instruction.”’ The second half 
of the pamphlet consists of “Statements 
from Other Organizations and from In- 
dividuals concerning Freedom and Re- 
sponsibility in the Use of Instructional 
Materials and Controversial Topics.” 

The publication is commended to your 
attention. 

We have, also, a new Council Com- 
mittee on Informing the Public. It has 
just completed its first year and reports 
the following activities: 

1. It has started a collection of a wide 
variety of materials illustrating the effective 
uses of printed matter in informing the public. 

2. It has held meetings with groups of teach- 
ers in various parts of the country to interest 
them in promoting sound and beneficial public 
relations. 

3. I, has organized a “pilot” group in the 
city of Milwaukee, through the co-operation 
of the Greater Milwaukee Council of Teachers 
of English, to test procedures and materials for 
informing the public. 

4. It has formulated a plan for the organiz- 
ing of a school area for effective public presenta- 
tion of English teaching. 


We hope to have more help for local 
groups soon from this committee. But 
we must project also a program for in- 
forming the public on a national level. 
We must prepare, for dissemination 
through popular national magazines, 
articles explaining the purposes and pro- 
cedures in the teaching of English. 
Concerning my proposal in the area of 
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co-operative group activity within the 
Council, I am very hopeful. This has 
been a stimulating, even exciting, year. 
The evidences of vitality in the local as- 
sociations promise a renascence in Eng- 
lish teaching. Local affiliates of the Coun- 
cil are becoming more closely allied with 
the nation-wide efforts of the Council. 
As an illustration I cite the work of the 
Council Committee on Teacher Load. A 
study by that committee is being con- 
ducted primarily through the co-opera- 
tive efforts of two state groups—the 
Councils of California and of Kansas, 
with the assistance of others. A Council 
project on schoolroom planning is being 
spearheaded by a group in New Jersey. 
Other methods of promoting this type 
of procedure are being studied by your 
Executive Committee. 

The appearance of Volume I of the 
Curriculum Series has rejuvenated great 
numbers of individuals and groups in 
their efforts to improve curriculums and 
methods of teaching. I have met with 
groups of teachers who had never worked 
together before. I have seen a new light 
dawn for groups which had been unable 
to make their efforts strike fire. I have 
watched administrators and supervisors 
join hands with English teachers in a 
united effort to improve the teaching of 
language and literature. I was invited to 
address a state convention of all second- 
ary teachers and challenge them to join 
forces in teaching students reading, writ- 
ing, speaking, and listening. We are pro- 
moting increased co-operation. 

In fulfilment of the fourth proposal of 
a year ago we have very tangible evi- 
dence. W. Wilbur Hatfield, who has 
served for a generation as an elected 
officer, asked last year to be relieved. 
Your Board of Directors approved the 
recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee that an Executive Secretary be 
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hired. After a period of careful search it 
is a pleasure to repeat the announcement 
that Dr. J. N. Hook, of the University of 
Illinois, has accepted that position. 

This appointment, particularly, has 
marked this as a year of transition. The 
year has had its dark side in three losses 
—two minor and one major. The minor 
ones were a theft at the old office on 211 
West Sixty-eighth Street and then a fire 
which forced a move to a new location, 
hence the new address with which you 
have become familiar. The major loss, of 
course, is the loss of the untiring leader- 
ship of Wilbur Hatfield. However, he has 
not left the Council. As owner and editor 
of the English Journal and College Eng- 
lish, he will continue to handle those two 
of the official publications of the Council 
and to do all else he can for the organiza- 
tion of which he has been such a vital 
part. 

In forty-three years the Council has 
become a significant organization in 
American education. All teachers recog- 
nize that language and literature are 
basic to learning. As I have pointed out, 
there is a resurgence of general interest in 
this area of education. The Council is on 
the threshold of new opportunities for 
leadership. With Volume I and the cen- 
sorship report as the two newest publica- 
tions, with Volumes II and III nearing 
completion and eagerly awaited, and 
with a new Executive Secretary ready to 
provide a service we have never had be- 
fore, I believe that renascence is not too 
strong a term for the transition we are 
making. 

By way of further report on the past 
year there are three other matters I 
should like to refer to. 

First, we are taking steps to develop 
firsthand evidence of the best teaching 
methods and results. It is planned to 
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establish or to recognize classrooms or 
schools where good programs can be 
brought to the attention of many teach- 
ers. These “Demonstration Centers” 
will not be “model”? rooms in the un- 
realistic sense but rather classes where 
the essential job is being well done, where 
new procedures and materials are experi- 
mented with, where evaluation tech- 
niques give evidence of effective results, 
where a laboratory is available for ob- 
servation and report. Perhaps your class, 
whether elementary, secondary, or col- 
lege, should be sharing with your col- 
leagues your ways and materials for im- 
proving language usage or for increasing 
literary appreciation. 

Second, we shall hold tomorrow morn- 
ing a meeting of representative individ- 
uals who are considering a series of sum- 
mer conferences or workshops. One of 
these is proposed for Boone, North 
Carolina, where American teachers could 
assemble to prepare themselves for better 
use of the volumes in the Curriculum 
Series. A second would do much the 
same thing for our own and Canadian 
teachers in a workshop somewhere north 
of the border. The third would help 
teachers of English as a second language 
and may be set up in Mexico or Puerto 
Rico. Wherever English is the medium of 
communication the Council is ready to 
help. 

Third, we are extending our co-opera- 
tive working relationships. Within our 
own organization the College Conference 
on Composition and Communication is 
giving significant leadership to language 
teaching on the college level. The Na- 
tional Association of Journalism Direc- 
tors has always met with us at Thanks- 
giving time, and we are in the process of 
further co-ordinating our activities. The 
National Conference on Research in 
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English publishes its materials in our 
Elementary English, and with them we 
are exploring ways of working more 
closely together. 

This year we have named a liaison 
committee of three members appointed 
by the National Council of Teachers of 
English and the Speech Association of 
America. They are charged with the task 
of proposing closer working relationships 
between the two organizations. At the 
S.A.A. meeting in December in New 
York a program will be presented on the 
Dictionary of American Usage, a volume 
which our Council committee is prepar- 
ing and for which the Speech Association 
will give assistance. Correspondence is 
being carried on with the Modern Lan- 
guage Association looking toward co- 
operative efforts for mutual benefit. Our 
past president, Thomas C. Pollock, is 
here as the official representative of 
M.L.A. 


I have been stirred by the general 
awareness of the need and opportunity 
to co-operate. We must capitalize upon 
all efforts to help in our work. Perhaps 
you have seen the article prepared by the 
General Electric Company in answer to 
the question: ““Why Study English?” 


The top engineer upstairs is on the telephone. 
He says to us: “Right before my eyes is a brief 
report made out by one of our young engineers. 
I have to guess what the fellow is driving at. 
I’m no English shark, but I find myself getting 
a little angry when I see four sentences tied 
together into one with commas. He has principle 
for principal, and he has also misspelled accom- 
modate and Cincinnati. What if some of this 
fellow’s bad sentences get into the hands of 
our customers?” 

We sympathize, and we say somewhat lamely 
that it’s up to him to suggest that the fellow 
hire a tutor. 

The top engineer is wound up. “At the last 
meeting of our Association, representatives of 
all the major companies complained about the 
way their younger men were putting down their 
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words—and futures—on paper. Can’t someone 
tell us what to do?” 

We reach for an answer. 

“When boys and girls began avoiding mathe- 
matics like the plague,” we remind him, “we 
began printing facts. It is now our duty and 
privilege to beat the drums for English! Our 
motives are partly selfish, because we want 
American business to succeed even more than 
it has in the past. But our motive is more than 
self-interest. We know, because we rub shoul- 
ders with people, at work and in the com- 
munity, that a solid background in English is 
prerequisite to happiness and well-being. With- 
out a reasonably good command of English— 
as a means of communication—and without 
knowledge of what the best minds of all time 
have put into print, we are not educated for 
personal happiness, apart from the job, or for 
personal success in the exciting business of 
making a living. 

“But I thought all boys and girls took Eng- 
lish in high school and college.” 

“Yes, they have put in their time. Their 
teachers have spread the feast, but some of 
them haven’t been very hungry. Perhaps they 
will listen to us. Their teachers can tell them 
a thousand times that English is important, 
but they will say, “Teacher means well, and 
she’s trying to sell us on the importance of her 
subject.’ Perhaps when a manufacturer of tur- 
bines, generators, jet engines, lamps, room air 
coolers, toasters, refrigerators, and 200,000 
other electrical products says English is of 
tremendous importance, they will listen. After 
all, English is almost as important as math in 
our business, isn’t it?” 

The engineer’s answer is deliberately em- 
phatic: “Change the word almost to just, and, 
brother, you’ve said a mouthful! Tell them that 
English is important to them—and to us—be- 
cause very soon their ability to read and to know 
and to remember what they have read, and to 
speak and to write well, will make all the differ- 
ence, whether they and we or some other 
company of their career choice will succeed 
together!” 


There are, I repeat, hopeful signs. We 
can well turn east and west to take ad- 
vantage of co-operative help in the teach- 
ing of English. 

I should like to think with you for a 
few more minutes about two areas of 
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transition which we find generally in 
American education. They are particu- 
larly important as we look to the future 
because of the population boom for which 
the schools must prepare. Whereas the 
Census Bureau had projected a popula- 
tion gain of eight million from 1940 to 
1950, the actual gain was nineteen and a 
half million persons. Most of those, of 
course, were babies. In less than three 
years since 1950 the United States popu- 
lation had risen to 160 million. It is 
estimated that by 1960 the figure will be 
between 175 and 180 million. 

The population boom will bring prob- 
lems and opportunities. Because the gain 
is largely in children, the public schools 
will have the major share of both the 
problems and the opportunities. It is 
estimated that at least ten billion dollars 
in new school facilities is already needed. 
Many of you do not have administrative 
worries about buildings, but I hope that 
you have enough interest in them that 
you will examine the model English 
classroom in the exhibit area. 

In addition to better facilities, we 
shall need better programs. These must 
be developed by classroom teachers— 
elementary, secondary, and college work- 
ing together. What problems do we face? 
We are led to believe that there is a con- 
flict between emphasis on content and 
emphasis on method. It is at this point 
that I hope we are making a transition. 

American education has for some time 
recognized the importance of studying 
the nature and needs of the individual. 
In doing so, it has firmly established the 
importance of recognizing individual 
differences. At the same time two dan- 
gers have arisen: (1) the danger of merely 
encouraging “self-expression,” which has 
sometimes meant only unguided, unre- 
strained, unsocial behavior in the pose of 
individuality and (2) the danger of mini- 
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mizing standards, which could result in a 
leveling to mediocrity, in the attempt to 
effect conformity and adjustment. These 
two ideas are as faulty as the old theories 
of “spare the rod and spoil the child” or 
of one absolute standard or requirement 
for all. 

“Are not the processes of culture rap- 
idly creating a class of supercilious in- 
fidels, who believe in nothing? Shall a 
man lose himself in countless masses of 
adjustments, and be so shaped with 
reference to this, that, and the other, 
that the simply good and healthy and 
brave parts of him are reduced and 
clipped away, like the bordering of a box 
in a garden.”’ This quotation, dated 1871, 
is from Walt Whitman’s Democratic Vis- 
tas, but it voices a query that is con- 
temporary. 

Joseph Wood Krutch has written: 

As David Reisman and his collaborators 
pointed out two years ago in their brilliant 
analysis called The Lonely Crowd, the ideal now 
persistently held before the American citizen 
from the moment he enters kindergarten to the 
time when he is buried under the auspices of a 
recognized funeral parlor is a kind of conformity 
more or less disguised under the term “adjust- 
ment.” “Normality” has almost completely 
replaced “Excellence” as an ideal. It has also 
rendered all but obsolescent such terms as 
“Righteousness,” “Integrity” and “Truth.” 
The question is no longer how a boy ought to 
behave but how most boys do behave; not how 
honest a man ought to be but how honest men 
usually are.... 


We are frequently confronted with 
what seems to be the necessity for choos- 
ing between two alternatives: a choice of 
discipline or independence, of excellence 
or mediocrity, of content or method, of 
individuality or conformity. I should like 
to hope that we are making a transition 
toward a discriminating balance between 
such extremes. It is the aim of democracy 
to produce an independent, distinctive 
individual who is, also, a co-operative, 
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understanding, socialized citizen. We 
want independence that is self-disci- 
plined, but this requires training and 
guidance. 

As Krutch says: 

If the age of the Common Man is not to 
become the age of the Common Denominator 
rather than what it was originally intended to 
be—namely an age in which every man had the 
opportunity to become as superior as he could 
—then the cultural as well as the political 
rights of minorities must somehow be acknowl- 
edged. There is not really anything undemo- 
cratic about either the desire for, or the recogni- 
tion of, excellence. .. . 

... Ultimate responsibility for the future 
rests with the thinkers and the educators 
whose most important social task at the mo- 
ment is to define democratic culture in some 
fashion which will both reserve a place for un- 
common excellence and, even in connection 
with the largest masses, emphasize the highest 
rather than the lowest common denominator. 


In educational terms this does not 
mean a choice between content and 
method. Obviously the teacher must be 
trained in both. Neither the ivory-tower 
subject-matter specialist nor a “meth- 
ods-only”’ specialist is adequate to the 
task of directing the education for indi- 

_ viduality and excellence of modern youth 
in an atomic world 

The modern teacher must have a 
broad background of knowledge, some 
depth in one or more fields, and an un- 
derstanding of the nature of human and 
social needs and of the way children 
learn. 

If we accept this point of view, we 
must think through carefully its applica- 
tion to our teaching of language and 
literature. Consider itZin relation to 
grammar and usage. We need not divide 
ourselves into two camps. In projecting a 
curriculum based upon the concept of 
growth and development, we do not set 
up a doctrine of relativism. But, as we 
strive to establish standards, we should 
not continue to knock our heads against 
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a wall. To say that, if a little dose does 
not work, we should have more of the 
same has proved futile for generations. 
Let us, as we enter the renascence, search 
for a better way to do a job at which we 
have long failed. Let us find a surer way 
to strive for excellence. 

The second transition of which I speak 
is taking place, I believe, in our sense of 
values. There is a perceptible swing of 
the pendulum from a primary concern 
for material things to a renewed interest 
in things of the spirit. Let me give you 
four quotations from varied sources that 
stimulate my belief in a renascence. 

Benjamin Fairless, president of United 
States Steel, in a commencement day ad- 
dress said, ‘“The greatest security of all 
is spiritual security—an unfailing faith 
in the benevolence of God.” Professor 
George La Piana of Harvard has defined 
faith as “the consciousness that moral 
values and spiritual experiences have a 
sacred character.” 

President Gordon Keith Chalmers of 
Kenyon College writes: ‘“‘What has really 
made possible the liberty of the individ- 
ual has been not only its root in truth but 
the constancy of human agreement about 
the relation of men to God, right and 
wrong, good and evil.” 

And on the occasion of its 1953 an- 
niversary Time magazine stated as one 
of its convictions that “God’s order in 
man’s world includes a moral code, based 
upon man’s unchanging nature and not 
subject to man’s repeal, suspension or 
amendment.” 

For the teaching of spiritual values 
there is no teacher so well prepared as 
the teacher of literature. We who carry 
the torch of idealism can make one of 
the major contributions to public educa- 
tion in this renascence. 

Neither of these two philosophical 
transitions, it is hoped, would be a turn- 
ing-backward to something of the past 
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but a march forward to a new synthesis, 
to a better knowledge of educational 
goals, content, and metbods, to a clearer 
understanding of eternal values. 
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Trends in both areas are important to 
English teachers. And, as we work to- 
gether to achieve them, they are guides 
to the future of the National Council. 


Drug Store Gothic: The Style of 
Robert Penn Warren’ 


WALLACE W. 


Busy as critics are these days, explain- 
ing to us common readers the doctrines 
we ought to find in books, they spend 
fewer and fewer of their precious pages 
evaluating the literary qualities of the 
select books in which they discover the 
ideas and attitudes that currently re- 
ceive their adherence. R. B. Heilman, for 
example, has used the latest novels of 
Robert Penn Warren as texts for two 
long essays explaining his distaste for 
science, secular ethics, the eighteenth 
century, sociological criticism, and the 
rationalism of the Enlightenment; re- 
proving various critics who failed to 
catch in the novels those observations of 
life that sustain the tragic sense shared 
by people like Mr. Heilman and Mr. 
Warren; and finally explicating the 
themes of the novels.* Understandably 
enough, he had very little time to say 
whether the books were any good. As a 
matter of fact, in all the pages of Heil- 

1 Quotations from the novels Af Heaven’s Gate 
and All the King’s Men are used by permission of 
the publishers, Harcourt, Brace, and Company; 
quotations from World Enough and Time, by per- 
mission of the publishers, Random House, Inc.; 
quotations from Night Rider (first published by 
Houghton Mifflin, then by Ran om House) by per- 


mission of the author’s agent, Miss Helen Strauss, 
William Morris Agency, New York. 

2 Northwestern University; a Guggenheim Fel- 
low, 1953-54. 

3 “Melpomene as Wallflower; or The Reading of 
Tragedy,” Sewanee Review, LV (winter, 1947), and 
“Tangled Web,” Sewanee Review, LIX (winter, 
1951). 
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man’s indefatigable pursuit of Warren’s 
not very elusive meanings, I can remem- 
ber only two or three passages of judicial 
criticism: once Heilman speaks of the 
crowded plots of the novels; another time 
he says that World Enough and Time is 
“less neat” than All the King’s Men (“in 
the sense that Hamlet is less neat than 
Othello,” he adds disarmingly); and an- 
other time he seems to want to confess 
something almost like boredom, saying 
“Jerry’s frantic philosophical quest . . . 
covers pretty well worn ground so that, 
despite its intensity, it can let the story 
down into a stasis; and the tireless repe- 
tition of questions can become actually 
nagging.” 

For some reason Heilman’s essays set 
me to reading Warren’s novels, all four of 
them—an experience that turned out not 
unlike those that S. J. Perelman records 
from time to time in the New Yorker. As 
I pushed along, I found myself less and 
less interested in proving Heilman’s 
analyses and more and more interested in 
such things as Warren’s enormously so- 
phisticated use of the devices of melo- 
drama. One of the most impressive ex- 
amples of this skill is the scene toward 
the end of At Heaven’s Gate in which 
Private Porsum reveals to Bogan Mur- 
dock that he has given an opposition 
paper a statement acknowledging that 
since the war he has been the willing tool 
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of the nefarious financial interests con- 
trolled by Murdock and that especially 
he has used his influence to bring about 
the purchase by the state of some worth- 
less mining and lumbering property held 
by the Murdock group. While all this is 
being debated, Murdock’s wife appears: 
“she stood just inside the half-opened 
door, leaning against the jamb; she wore 
a pale blue negligee and her bare feet 
were in mules, her face was fixed in a dis- 
tant, unapproachable, abstract, pale, 
saintly smile.”” And she asks Porsum if 
he should not also confess that he had 
been her lover on that day that her 
daughter left home. The scene then pro- 
ceeds through the expected stages. Mur- 
dock asks his wife if she is speaking the 
truth; she replies that she is and that 
everyone knows of the escapade (‘for we 
were indiscreet—but when you love as 
we—when . . .””); Murdock pulls a pistol 
from his desk; Porsum denies the accusa- 
tion; there is a sort of operatic cross- 
exchange as Porsum continues his denial; 
Murdock listens with the pistol first 
steady on Porsum, then sinking ‘‘a frac- 
tion of an inch,” and finally Mrs. Mur- 
dock screams to her husbanc, ‘Do it.” 
Murdock does not fire, ‘and Dorothy 
Murdock, curling back her lips as though 
for expectoration, said: ‘You’re afraid, 
Bogan.’ ” 

Private Porsum turned slowly toward the 
door, and stopped just in front of Dorothy 
Murdock. He studied her for a moment. “I 
reckon,” he said to her, “I just don’t know 
how you came to do it, Mrs. Murdock.” 

She returned his gaze. Then, as her bosom 
heaved, she struck him across the face. 

“Get out!” she said. 

She leaned back against the door jamb for 
support and shut her eyes, breathing irregularly. 
She stood there while his steps retreated across 
the hall, and the hall door shut with its solid, 


dull, authoritative sound. Then, an instant 
later, there was the sound of a motor starting. 
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Here, clearly, Warren manages his 
scene like one on the stage of Daly’s 
Opera House. Look at how meticulously 
he counts out the timing for the woman’s 
speeches (indicated by the dashes), how 
he visualizes the gestures (and presuma- 
bly the feelings and motivations) in 
terms of a theater audience able to see 
and interpret only the most obvious 
movements and expressions (heaving bos- 
oms, slaps, faltering voices, pointed pis- 
tols, and white hands waving in the air 
“deliciously and impeccably”), and how 
he reduces stage movements to the sim- 
plest, having in mind always the stage 
picture rather than the internal motiva- 
tion of the characters. And look at that 
tableau, as the husband and wife listen to 
the retreating footsteps, the slamming 
door, and the starting car. 

Warren seems to have arrived at this 
narrative style sometime in the years be- 
tween Vight Rider and At Heaven’s Gate. 
The former has its share of melodramati- 
cally conceived scenes and of rather 
Gothic details, but, for the most part, in 
this first novel Warren tells his story as 
if he understood it, visualizes his charac- 
ters as if he were still interested in people 
and had looked at a few, wnd avoids the 
murky philosophizing that in the later 
novels results from—presumably, and to 
put the best possible construction on it— 
his interest in “the inner obscurities [of 
man’s nature] that do not match,” and in 
man’s “disruptive urgencies and _ tend- 
encies.”’ 

In Night Rider also Warren still wrote 
simply and directly about people and 
nature, approaching both as if they were 
facts of common experience, not ana- 
logues of some dark and cosmic tragedy. 

Late one afternoon, however, he took down 
his shotgun and walked across the barn lot and 


down across the fields of the house toward the 
fringe of woods along the creek that watered 
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the farm. When he had reached the brush along 
the creek and had slipped from sight, he felt 
relieved and safe. He pushed through the 
brush, the reddening sumac and buckberry 
and brittle elder, and entered the open space 
under the tall shagbark hickories. Their trunks 
were straight as columns and unbranching for 
a long way up. The light filtered goldenly 
through their unstirring leaves. Yellowish 
leaves fallen from the hickory boughs lay on the 
level ground. He paused for a moment and 
looked high overhead and all around him at the 
walls of leaves that cut him off so privately from 
the entire world. Then slowly he moved across 
the open space toward the creek. 


This small account of a moment in 
Percy Munn’s tumultuous life has all 
sorts of references to the ‘‘idea”’ of the 
novel and undoubtedly adds many sig- 
nificances, ambiguities, obliquities, etc. 
But first of all it is a lucid description of 
a man doing something; and the details 
of the natural background are recorded 
accurately, if without much imaginative 
force. And so this scene can make a small 
contribution to one’s pleasure in the 
novel as a whole. To understand the di- 
rection taken by Warren’s style, this pas- 
sage should be contrasted with the one 
that opens the novel. 

When the train slowed at the first jarring 
application of the brakes, the crowd packed in 
the aisle of the coach swayed crushingly for- 
ward, with the grinding, heavy momentum of the 
start of a landslip. Percy Munn, feeling the first 
pressure as the man behind him lurched into 
contact, arched his back and tried to brace 
himself to receive the full impact which, in- 
stinctively, he knew would come. But he was not 
braced right. The gathering force which surged 
up the long aisle behind him like a wave took 
him and plunged him hard against the back of 
the next man. He felt his face ground against 
that shoulder, and caught the sour smell of 
sweat and the smell of lye soap in which the 
blue shirt had been washed. He discovered that 
he had stepped on the man’s foot. Then Mr. 
Munn righted himself. 


This is Warren at his worst. Eventual- 
ly a reader will understand that this se- 
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quence is a symbolic rendering of the ac- 
tion of the whole novel. But surely the 
first reaction must be to the inflation of 
the style. It is hard to see, for example, 
in what sense the crowding of railroad 
passengers can be compared to the 
“heavy momentum of a landslip.”” And 
the meaning of the “‘instinctively” is not 
very clear, especially since, one would 
suppose, the hygienic (or are they ex- 
clamatory?) commas must be intended to 
obscure the cliché of “know instinctive- 
ly.” The length of the car aisle seems a 
curious detail, since there is nothing to 
suggest that Percy Munn would thus 
dramatize an ordinary fact, and no very 
clear reason for Warren to do so. It is 
also not clear why some people in a rail- 
road car should be transformed and ex- 
aggerated into the momentum of a land- 
slip, a ‘‘gathering force,” and finally a 
wave, especially since afterward the 
wave has to be personified in order to 
have it “take” Percy Munn; nor does 
“like a wave” add anything to the mean- 
ing of “surge.”” With the “that” in “that 
shoulder,” Warren adds a portentous 
tone to the passage that is again rather 
out of keeping with the simple phenome- 
non yhat he is trying to describe, to say 
nothing of being out of keeping with the 
generally naturalistic style of the novel 
as a whole. At the very least, in this pas- 
sage he is not keeping his eye upon the 
subject, and there is a curious dispropor- 
tion between the style and the subject, a 
disproportion which ends in obscuring 
the physical scene. 

At Heaven’s Gate shows not only a 
pretty full development of this fanciness, 
which has become perhaps the most con- 
spicuous: quality of Warren’s mature 
style, but also the first use of those com- 
monplace-book reminiscences of other 
authors that make his latest novels so in- 
tensely academic. This academicism is 
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such an obvious characteristic of War- 
ren’s later narrative manner that it is a 
little difficult to understand why it is not 
noticed more often, for example by Heil- 
man when he comments on Sugar Boy, 
the chauffeur of Willie Stark in All the 
King’s Men. Heilman directs us to see 
Sugar Boy as a character who ironically 
sums up the needs of the other characters 
for a “centering and a commitment.” 
But anyone who has read as much as 
Warren will remember, in the first place, 
that most picaresque or success-story 
heroes like Willie Stark have companions 
who are more or less stupid or unsophisti- 
cated or vulgar; in the second place, that 
all Bosses have grotesque gunmen; and, 
in the third place, that Sugar Boy’s stut- 
tering and spitting and his great skill as 
a driver are the kind of visualizing de- 
tails used by Cain, Hammett, and espe- 
cially their cheaper followers. When a 
reader really up on the history of litera- 
ture comes on Jack Burden’s reference to 


the exhibition of muscular co-ordination, 
satanic humor, and split-second timing which 
was Sugar Boy’s when he whipped around a 
hay wagon in the face of an oncoming gasoline 
truck and went through the rapidly diminish- 
ing aperture close enough to give the truck 
driver heart failure with one rear fender and 
wipe the snot off a mule’s nose with the other, 


he is not likely to ticket Sugar Boy as 
part of a “‘complex of polarities’’ that il- 
lustrates modern man’s lack of a per- 
sonality, but rather to shake his head at 
how the literary sophistication of the 
study has corrupted the vigorous style of 
the tall tale of the frontier. 

Yet somehow or other Warren’s books 
do have their special character, and I 
think that they acquire this from his 
style in its fully developed form. Not 
many authors of so published a reputa- 
tion would show Warren’s courage in 
writing, as he does in At Heaven’s Gate, 
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about a character who “was struck by a 
stab of envy [in a moment she is feeling 
a “surge of anger’’], a sense of being 
trapped and earth-bound and betrayed” 
—and this when she is thinking of her 
lover up in a plane—or about the sound 
of an airplane motor that it was a “tri- 
umphant and unremitting sonority,” “a 
richly piled, dark velvet on which the 
bright center of his consciousness was 
cushioned.” Who now would expect to 
hear of a character who rises with a “bal- 
anced, lithe, and yet calculated motion,”’ 
who has a face “high, composed, and 
sad,’ and who wears a suit that “from 
the moment when he had put it on would 
have been, and unmistakably, his’? An- 
other character, by the way, “carried a 
lean, pale, imperious face above very 
good shoulders” And Warren can also 
write about “thin little mystic Irish 
cheeks” and about “the hint of a delicate 
famished hollow in each cheek” and 
about “the white skull under the inade- 
quate flesh.”’ 

Perhaps as a result of reading too 
many textbooks, Warren sometimes per- 
mits himself a kind of humorless com- 
ment that makes almost impossible any 
serious consideration of his observations 
on the tragedy of life. He has Jack Bur- 
den remark: ‘For it is probable that 
when a half-clothed and healthy young 
man kneels beside a bed and seizes the 
hand of an entirely unclothed and good- 
looking young girl, developments will 
follow the normal pattern sooner or 
later.”” As an observation on human be- 
havior, this solemn and overdraped sen- 
tence in its own way amounts to little 
more than the statement attributed to 
President Coolidge: “‘A state of unem- 
ployment exists when a large number of 
people are out of work.” If the comment 
is intended to be a sign of Jack Burden’s 
“thought,” then it may well be wondered 
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whether he is a character adequate to the 
story Warren seems to want to tell. 

But a more characteristic quality of 
Warren’s style is its elaboration, its very 
high formality. 


Her face seemed to smooth itself out and 
relax with an inner faith in happiness the way 
the face of the chief engineer does when he 
goes down to the engine room at night and the 
big wheel is blurred out with its speed and the 
pistons plunge and return and the big steel 
throws are leaping in their perfect orbits like a 
ballet, and the whole place, under the electric 
glare, hums and glitters and sings like the 
eternal insides of God’s head, and the ship is 
knocking off twenty-two knots on a glassy, 
starlit sea. 


The season was like the fine big-breasted 
daughter of some poor spavined share-cropper, 
a girl popping her calico but still having a 
waist, with pink cheeks and bright eyes and just 
a little perspiration at the edge of her tow hair 
(which would be platinum blond in some cir- 
cles), but you see her and know that before 
long she will be a bag of bone and gristle with 
a hag face like a rusted brush hook. 


A good example of this style is a pas- 
sage from chapter iii of World Enough 
and Time, where Jeremiah proposes mar- 
riage to Rachel. 


Sitting with her in the arbor under the ruined 
roses, in the dead center of the afternoon, in the 
great panting silence of the hot land, without 
any preparation in words or any calculation 
or any thought, he took her hands in his. 


The trick here is to take the simple state- 
ment, “Sitting with her in the arbor, he 
took her hands in his,”’ and decorate it 
by the addition of portentous words and 
a consequent careful overdevelopment of 
rhythm. The roses are not merely dead, 
they are “ruined,” a word which adds a 
heavy alliteration as well as very evoca- 
tive connotations. The encounter occurs 
“in the dead center of the afternoon,” 
words which successfully turn a simple, 
literal, and quite unimportant fact (the 
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middle of the afternoon) into something 
full of an uncertain significance. Warren 
does not say simply that the day is hot 
and quiet; he must make it “the great 
panting silence of the hot land,” perhaps 
to suggest some kind of geographical 
determinism. 

Another passage will show these and 
other characteristics of Warren’s prose 
style and at the same time will suggest 
the important part movie techniques 
play in his later narrative method. 


They [Jack Burden’s legs] marched a long 
time. But at the end of forever they brought me 
to a door. Then the door opened, and there, 
with the cool, white-shadowy room behind her, 
wearing a pale-blue, cool crisp linen dress, her 
bare white long small arms hanging straight 
down against the pale blue, was Anne Stanton, 
though I had not looked into her face. I had 
looked into other faces—all the faces I had met 
—I had looked into them with the greatest 
frankness and curiosity. But now I did not 
look into hers. 


Then I looked into her face. She met my 
gaze quite steadily. I’ did not say anything. 
And I did not need to. For, looking at me, she 
slowly nodded. 


The obvious fact is that Warren has seen 
this action in terms of a series of camera 
shots: Burden marching through the 
streets, looking into the faces of the 
passers-by, all concerned with their own 
petty problems, all unaware of what has 
just happened to the world of Jack Bur- 
den; the door; the change of camera 
focus as Jack’s eyes turn from the room 
to take in the details of Anne’s dress, but 
not her face; her firm, brave, wordless 
look; her nod; the cut (supported by 
clashing mood music) to Jack “headed 
out down a long bone-white road, 
straight as a string and smooth as glass 
and glittering and wavering in the heat 
and humming under the tires like a 
plucked nerve.”’ These details have no 
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integrity, being chosen for their pictorial 
effect, without thought of their connec- 
tion with the characters; and this is a 
characteristic of true melodrama. To cue 
his reader’s understanding of Jack’s des- 
peration, Warren has something like the 
musical accompaniment of the movies: 
sentences whose emotional content is 
exaggerated through diction or rhythm— 
“But at the end of forever they brought 
me to a door’; “And there [series of de- 
tails to postpone the predication] was 
Anne Stanton”’; ‘But now I did not look 
into hers’—and repetitions, like that of 
“forever,” which in one form or another 
occurs five times on one page, or that of 
“wooden,” which is used four times in 
one paragraph and once in another, all on 
the same page, to describe Jack Burden’s 
state of mind as well as his physical 
movements. 

In his stage business, too, Warren often 
uses gestures which originate in the 
shorthand of Hollywood pantomime. (I 
have no idea of the origin of the dialogue 
in the following scene, though it reminds 
me a little of certain passages I remember 
from a childhood reading of Mary E. 
Waller’s The Cry in the Wilderness.) 


“Lock,”’ he commanded, and when she lifted 
her head, he pointed at the stone. “Was I as 
cruel as—as that—villain?” 

“Villain?” she asked, “villain?” and awk- 
wardly kneeling there on the dead beech leaves, 
she made a wide gesture of despair. 

“Yes, villain,”’ Jeremiah asserted. 

“Oh, he was no villain, he was no villain. It 
was just—it was just....” She lifted a hand 
to her brow, palm outward, and looked beyond 
Jeremiah and around over the emptiness of the 
meadow and the sky to find her answer. 


“Was it Fort?” 

She looked up at him as though hearing the 
question for the first time. 

“‘What does it matter?” she asked, and sank 
back upon herself, propping herself with one 
hand to the ground. 
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“Stop it, stop it,” she begged, and lifted 
her hands as though to ward off a blow. 

“T will teach you what love is,” he declared, 
and leaned and took her by each shoulder, 
looking into her face. 


For a moment she relaxed in his embrace, 
letting her head with its loosening hair fall 
back to one side, and uttering a moan like 
distress as she took his kiss. He was surprised 
even in the joy of victory, at the reality of her 
person, at the slack substance and dead weight 
which seemed about to slip from him to the 
frozen ground. He experienced an irrational 
terror, and clutched her strongly to him like a 
wrestler, so strongly that she gasped in pain 
and he felt upon his lips the exhalation that 
the pressure of his grip had forced from her 
body. Then she returned his kiss. 


Possibly that hand to brow, palm out- 
ward goes back to Warren’s earliest love, 
the stage. But the look “beyond Jeremi- 
ah and around over the emptiness of the 
meadow and sky” is a visually stated 
comparison that seems more proper in 
the movies than in a novel, where it has 
the unfortunate effect of changing the 
dimensions of the reader’s imagined pic- 
ture. A movie-goer might connect the 
emptiness of meadow and sky with 
Rachel’s personal world, but a novel- 
reader, used to the conventional vernacu- 
lar of World Enough and Time, is more 
likely to wonder whether a woman at 
such a moment as this would look at the 
meadow and sky. Like this glance, 
Rachel’s posturings and gestures seem 
designed for the kind of posed scene that 
Hollywood uses when it is being self-con- 
scious about camera values. And that 
analytical first kiss is the authentic 
Hollywood kitsch, which they use out 
there especially when the consequences 
of the ensuing love are to be something 
other than a suburban home and child. 

For another class of readers, those 
trained in the older modes of historical 
fiction, Warren includes things like the 
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“four blue-black parallel marks’ that 
Jack Burden discovers on his mother’s 
“upper right arm,” or the gold ring that 
Duncan Trice, who was “rich, fashion- 
able, clever, and high-spirited,” uses to 
reveal his knowledge of his wife’s adul- 
tery, or the dialogue in which Jack’s 
mother reveals Judge Irwin’s identity as 
Jack’s father: 

“Shut up, shut up!” I commanded, and she 
suddenly stared at me as though just dis- 
covering my presence. 

Then not loud but with an intensity, she said, 
“You killed him, you killed him.” 

“Killed who?” I demanded, shaking her. 

“Your father,” she said, “your father and 
oh! you killed him.” 


It is these readers, no doubt, that War- 
ren wanted to catch with some of the 
characters in World Enough and Time: 
for example, that wonderful character, 
Rachel’s mother, who peers darkly 


around corners and says things like, ‘‘Go 
... go now—get out of this house—you 


should never have come here, never, it is 
a terrible place. Go while you can,” or 
the even finer Sugg Lancaster, who wan- 
ders briefly through the book, complete 
with “black cape, ruby pin, and twisted 
smile like ripped silk,’’ with “black cape 
and ruby pin, and pale high brow and 
poetic glance,”’ with “the ruby pin, the 
frilled shirt, the haunted restless eyes,” 
and whose introduction is certainly with- 
out equal in modern literature. 

“Ah, gentlemen,” he said, “I trust that I 
do not intrude.”. He spoke in a slow, very 
musical voice, which caressed the ear. But no 
one answered a word, and those lips which ap- 
parently were designed for “an expression of 
melancholy, almost female sweetness, drew 
back as from long practice into a_ twisted, 
thinning smile which made you think of new 
silk being ripped by a careless blade for wan- 
tonness or in hatred and contempt.” 


I doubt whether most modern readers 
could adjust to all this if Warren did not 
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toughen the melodrama with such things 
as the bowel movements of Willie Stark; 
his plans for turning the White House 
into a bawdy house for Jack Burden; the 
half-wit George, who makes statues out 
of chewed-up bread; the Andersonian ac- 
count of the Marcher family, whose last 
descendant was “‘an associate professor 
of French in a Middle Western universi- 
ty, and lost his post under the suspicion 
of pederasty”’; Jeremiah’s first sexual ex- 
perience “in the embrace of a scraggle- 
toothed hag whose hair was snarled and 
greasy against his face and whose odor 
offended his nostrils’; his having “to 
stop by a tangle of old blackberry bushes 
to puke” after his first confrontation of 
Fort; his sleeping with Rachel “on the 
dry, hard, trodden brick of the floor, 
where the feet of the despairing and con- 
demned had pressed”; Cass Mastern’s 
statement, “‘Scarce a corner, cranny, or 
protected nook or angle of my friend’s 
trusting house did we not at one time or 
another defile, and that even in the full 
and shameless light of day”; the exami- 
nation of the slave girl in the Cass Mas- 
tern narrative; and Cadeau’s examina- 
tion of Rachel’s breasts. 

To appropriate a phrase from Heilman, 
“the seams are strained”’; indeed every 
rift is salted. Warren’s novels are just 
historical melodramas, and they would 
hardly be worth discussion if the exegeti- 
cal critics weren’t clapping so hard in the 
galleries. At consuming length, these 
critics have told us about the high mean- 
ing contained within Warren’s novels; 
and they have said that Warren uses the 
conventions of popular fiction, not with 
an eye on Hollywood, but to capture 
readers in a decadent society. The truth 
of the matter seems to be, however, mere- 
ly that Warren’s ideas outrun in their 
loftiness his technical equipment. With 
little inventive skill of his own and no 
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taste, he has borrowed from the most 
powerful literary influences that are met 
in academic training. This is understand- 
able and perhaps excusable; Charles 
Morgan, for example, has created for 
himself a quite surprising reputation in 
spite of the academicism of his novels. 
What one cannot understand, however, 
is Warren’s willingness to use the devices 
and style of the stalest and cheapest his- 
torical fiction. As historical novels, his 
are written with a good deal less skill and 
taste than those of Winston Churchill, 
and they do not even deserve comparison 
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with those of John Buchan. But it is 
among the historical novelists that War- 
ren’s peers must be sought; to make 
comparisons between him and the great 
tragic writers is just funny, and rather 
tasteless. As Robert Benchley remarked 
of the tireless pretentiousness of Mourn- 
ing Becomes Electra, 


Greek tragedy, my eye The idea may have 
been the Greeks’, but the hand is the hand of 
Monte Cristo. ... So let’s stop talking about 
the Verities and the Unities and take a grand 
stupendous thriller when we find it and let it 
go at that. 


Chaucer—Translated or Obliterated? 


GILES SINCLAIR! 


Aone the many frustrations of an 
English teacher’s life, one of the most an- 
noying is the well-nigh unanimous in- 
difference of students to the charms of 
Chaucer. And after several weeks of 
struggling with Middle English, this in- 
difference oftentimes becomes downright 
loathing. My suspicions of this condition 
being confirmed by several other teachers 
of the survey course in English literature, 
I gave a test in translating Chaucer’s 
Middle English to a large number of stu- 
dents who had taken the course. The ex- 
tent and variety of their misconceptions 
led inevitably to the conclusion that most 
of our college students are entirely lack- 
ing in the linguistic awareness necessary 
to read Chaucer’s Middle English with 
the sole assistance of the gloss furnished 
in the garden-variety college text. Conse- 
quently, in most survey classes tedious 
line-by-line translation of the Middle 
English text consumes so much time that 
only the “General Prologue” is covered, 
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and the students must hear with amaze- 
ment of ‘the God’s plenty”? Chaucer is 
famous for. 

Although it smacks of heresy, an obvi- 
ous corrective to the present condition is 
the use of a good translation (even a poor 
one seems less likely to obliterate Chau- 
cer than does the present system). While 
no translation is likely to please every- 
one, it is surprising how many quite ade- 
quate modern translations are now avail- 
able. My purpose here is to make known 
the extensive sources of assistance within 
reach, so that those teachers interested 
may find a translation which does best 
what they individually desire. 

In analyzing the various translations, 
I have considered primarily their treat- 
ment of ‘‘The Nun’s Priest’s Tale,” since 
the tale is the one most frequently 
taught, and it presents most of the prob- 
lems which the translator must face. The 
eight translations analyzed represent 
those most commonly known and readily 
available; all of them are twentieth-cen- 
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tury translations, and together they rep- 
resent about every approach to the prob- 
lem of translation which is likely to arise. 

Although there are a number of sat- 
isfactory translations, the one most 
people seem to be familiar with is the 
Tatlock and Mackaye prose version. The 
translation is highly accurate but suffers 
from being neither poetry nor prose. 
Prose form is not achieved merely by re- 
moving the rhyme words and altering a 
phrase to avoid a very marked regularity 
of rhythm. No prose purpose is served by 
keeping the inversion of the line: “No 
wyn ne drank she, neither whit ne reed” 
in the prose translation: “neither red 
wine nor white drank she.” Similar is 
this sentence: ‘“‘Dreams are engendered 
of surfiet and often of fumes and of folks 
temperaments, when his humours are too 
abundant in a wight.’ Such a repetition 
of conjunctions and inversion of sentence 
elements are forgiveable in verse because 
they are necessary to the rhythm pat- 
tern, but in prose they are intolerable. 
Further, the translators leave unchanged 
a great many archaic words and con- 
structions (“eke,” “hanged by the neck- 
bone,” “certes,” ‘“‘made them to tarry,” 
“ensamples,”’ “I wot it well,” “afeard,” 
“espy the cozenage,” “crow loudly for 
the nonce,” “beshrew,” ‘began to fall into 
suspicion”). The translation is inconsist- 
ent in what it translates and what it does 
not; for example, whilom is not translated 
when it occurs in the second line of the 
tale, but it is translated when it occurs 
later on. Finally, the translation is prud- 
ish to the point of nonsense: the authors 
give merely the settings of ‘The Miller’s 
Tale” and “The Reeve’s Tale” then 
jump to the end, entirely omitting the 
action. Similarly, I need not point ovt 
the non sequitur in the translation of 
Chaunticleer’s complaint about his hous- 
ing: “For when I feel your soft side at 
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night, though I cannot draw closer be- 
cause our perch is so narrow, alas.” 

The Nicolson version is perhaps the 
best known of the modern verse render- 
ings and has a number of points to rec- 
ommend it. Nicolson gets away for the 
most part from the addition of conven- 
tionally poetic expressions and sticks on 
the whole to a vernacular vocabulary 
which does suggest Chaucer’s language. 
For example, he translates gabbe as spoof 
and in other ways indicates an awareness 
of semantic change. Thus the word vanity 
in Pertelote’s remarks to Chaunticleer 
that ‘‘Allas! and konne ye been agast of 
swevenys? / Nothyng, God woot, but 
vanitee in sweven is” is not identical with 
the word vanity in Modern English, car- 
rying more connotation of delusion than 
of vainglory. Therefore the translation: 
“Alas and are you frightened by a vi- 
sion? / Dreams are, God knows, a matter 
of derision” keeps closer to the original 
than a straight word-for-word gloss. 

The faults of Nicolson’s translation 
are not great, although too frequently he 
leaves in such archaic phrases as fair 
enow in order to secure a rhyme. The only 
serious fault is that the verse is often bad. 
Meaningless words are added to fill up 
the line, and the rhymes are often 
brought in by brute force, as when he 
translates “That was arrayed in that 
same wise / As ye han herd the dede man 
devyse”’ as “And it was just the same in 
every wise / As you have heard the dead 
man advertise.” Some of the lines simply 
have no rhythm: “With pales, and there 
was a dry ditch without.” And some are 
amusing doggerel: “In that I frightened 
you, my dear old pard / When you I 
seized and brought from out that yard.”’ 

The F. E. Hill translation in couplets 
gives an almost word-for-word transla- 
tion, even though the words have 
changed greatly in meaning in the course 
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of some six hundred years. The transla- 
tion stays very close to the original, mak- 
ing changes only for the rhymes; like- 
wise, some obsolete expressions are kept 
to catch rhymes (steven, pardee, durst, 
saith, and arrest). The translation is ac- 
curate even to the extent of using double 
rhymes, which give a decided colloquial 
smack to some of the couplets: ‘His 
nurse explained this vision well unto him 
/ And warned him of the treason men 
might do him.”’ The attempt to suggest 
Chaucer’s rhyme causes difficulties, as 
when Hill translates the very smooth 
“But trewely, the cause of my comynge / 
Was oonly for to herkne how that ye 
synge”’ as ‘‘Surely the one and only rea- 
son bringing / Me here—it was to listen 
to your singing.” 

While Hill’s translation exhibits great 
reverence for Chaucer’s language, quite 
opposite is the translation of Theodore 
Morrison. He finds Chaucer too wordy 
and condenses as a matter of principle, 
avoiding the usual sprinkling of archaic 
forms because he feels that Chaucer 
should not be suggested as old-fashioned 
and quaint. An idea of the freedoms he 
takes with the text and the effect—here, 
a good one—can be seen in the first three 
lines: ‘Once a poor widow, aging year by 
year, / Lived in a tiny cottage that stood 
near / A clump of shade trees, rising in a 
dale.” This breaking of the thought in 
the middle of the couplet exactly parallels 
the original. As might be expected in 
such an attempt, some of the changes go 
too far, and I can’t approve of changing 
Pertelote’s “herte deere”’ to “soul of my 
passion.” Morrison does succeed in mak- 
ing Chaucer appear almost contempo- 
rary, although some readers might object 
to his breeziness, particularly in the 
Chaunticleer speeches: “There are books 
about it you can read or skim in, / And 
you'll discover what they say of women.” 
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Occasionally, however, the effort to be 
casual leads to prosiness, as in the follow- 
ing lines: ‘“The fox then promptly enough 
he would have fled / But where are you 
going, kind sir? the fox said.” 

H. B. Hitchens does a compromise 
version, not a translation; he modernizes 
the spelling, substitutes modern words 
for certain Middle English ones, keeps all 
Chaucer’s rhymes by putting a gloss be- 
side them, leaves in obsolete inflections, 
and uses Middle English accentuation 
and syllabification. In addition, he leaves 
twenty-six words of common occurrence 
in their Middle English form. Actually 
this is not a translation but an edition of 
certain of the tales (the Miller’s, 
Knight’s, Man of Law’s, Wife of Bath’s, 
Summoner’s, Merchant’s, and Franklin’s 
tales are omitted), with the spelling par- 
tially modernized and the rhymes 
glossed. For those teachers who wish to 
stay as close as possible to Chaucer with- 
out the difficulty of Middle English 
translation, this edition is excellent, since 
it performs for the student what most in- 
structors do in class. Suggestions for 
reading aloud are given, and probably 
many students will come as close to hear- 
ing Chaucer as they do with a Middle 
English text. There is already a version 
of the book designed specifically for 
school use. 

Like Morrison, Hitchens cuts over a 
hundred lines from the tale and occasion- 
ally fails to recognize that Middle Eng- 
lish syntax is as great a source of difficul- 
ty as Middle English vocabulary. For 
example, he leaves “Vengeance and jus- 
tice of this felony”’ exactly as it is in 
Chaucer, although the substitution of for 
would in no way alter the rhythm and 
would resolve the meaning. Again, when 
the fox flatteringly encourages Chaunti- 
cleer, “Let see, can ye your father coun- 
terfiet’’ both the syntax and the speciali- 
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zation in the meaning of counterfiet oper- 
ate against the “modern reader.”’ 

Likewise useful for the student is the 
Hopper interlinear gloss. In addition to 
the “General Prologue,” this book does 
the Knight’s, Prioress’, Nun’s Priest’s, 
Pardoner’s, Wife of Bath’s, and the 
Franklin’s tales. This version has the ad- 
vantages and the defects inherent in any 
gloss. The student has the Middle Eng- 
lish text before him and can follow the 
story without flipping to the back of the 
book or searching a word list at the bot- 
tom of the page; the words are translated 
in context, so that there is little chance 
for misunderstanding. On the other 
hand, the translation of each word can- 
not be placed directly under the original, 
and what results are often unrelated sen- 
tences which give the general meaning of 
the sentence immediately above. Some 
students will merely read the gloss, which 
as an independent narration is not very 
enjoyable, or be forced to jump back and 
forth, in such a manner as to lose all 
sense of continuity, certainly of pleasure. 
As a gloss this edition serves very well, 
translating in modern idiom and accu- 
rately. I think Chaucer would have liked 
the change in the line when Pertelote is 
rebuking Chaunticleer for his lack of 
courage: ““Avoy!”’ quod she, “fy on yow, 
herteless,” which becomes “Shame,” said 
she, “fie on you, chickenhearted.”’ There 
is an occasional tendency to overtrans- 
late, as when “to his felawes in he took 
the way” is changed to “to his friend’s 
abode he took the way,” but many stu- 
dents will find this a useful book. 

A quite different version is the prose 
translation of Professor Lumiansky, 
which offers the advantages of the Tat- 
lock-Mackaye version with very few of 
its disadvantages. The most serious ob- 
jection arises when the prose follows too 
closely the original verse. For example, 
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here is a passage from the first of the tale 
in which Mr. Lumiansky gives an almost 
literal translation, keeping all the repeti- 
tions of pronouns which serve a function 
in the verse but make the prose form 
very unwieldy: 

She was able to take care of herself and also 
her two daughters. She had only three large 
sows, three cows, and also a sheep called 
Molly. Her “drawing room” was very sooty, as 
was her “‘boudoir,” in which she ate many a 
a scanty meal. She had not a bit of need for 
sharp sauce; no tasty morsels passed her lips, 
for her fare matched her coat. She was never 
sick from overeating. A moderate diet, exer- 
cise, and a contented heart were her only medi- 
cines. The gout in no way kept her from dancing 
nor did apoplexy harm her head. She drank no 
wine, neither red nor white; her table was set 
most often with white and black—milk and 
dark bread, of which there was no shortage— 
broiled bacon, and sometimes an egg or two; for 
she was, as it were, a kind of dairywoman. She 
had a yard, fenced all around with sticks, with a 
dry ditch beyond that, in which she had a 
rooster named Chaunticleer. 


However, the translation has in most 
places a sprightly air and uses a modern 
idiom, which, along with the illustra- 
tions, should appeal to many readers. 
Certainly one of the better transla- 
tions is the recent version in rhymed 
couplets by Nevill Coghill. Despite the 
difficulties of rhyme and meter, Mr. Cog- 
hill keeps close to what many readers 
would agree might well have been the 
effect of Chaucer. The language is liter- 
ary rather than colloquial, but the trans- 
lator has generally avoided “poetic’”’ sub- 
stitutions. The translation uses few of 
Chaucer’s words, attempting instead to 
give a comparable Modern English ver- 
sion; the result is a true translation, not 
a gloss. Typical of the method is the 
translation of the passage: 
And atte thridde tyme yet his felawe 
Cam, as hym thoughte, and seide, ‘I am now 


slawe. 
Bihoold my bloody woundes depe and wyde! 
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Arys up erly in the morwe tyde, 
And at the west gate of the toun’, quod he, 
A carte ful of dong ther shaltow se. 


This becomes: 


Yet a third time his comrade came again, 

Or seemed to come, and said, “I have been 
slain. 

Look, look! my wounds are bleeding wide and 
deep. 

Rise early in the morning, break your sleep 

And go to the west gate. You there shall see 

A cart all loaded up with dung,” said he. 


As the illustration indicates, the method 
encourages periphrasis, particularly to 
pick up a rhyme. For example, in the 
following lines all of Chaucer’s rhymes 
fall on words important in the context, 
but in the translation parenthetical 
phrases are added to complete the 
rhyme. Chaucer wrote: 

Two men that wolde han passed over see, 

For certeyn cause, into a fer contree, 


If that the wynd ne hadde been contrarie, 
That mad hem in a citee for to tarie. 


Coghill translates: 


The story of two men who started out 

To cross the sea—for merchandise no doubt— 
But as the winds were contrary they waited. 
It was a pleasant town, I should have stated. 


Perhaps such rhymes are not a defect 
here, since they reduce the closure of the 
couplet form and help to suggest “riding 
rhyme” rather than the “heroic couplet.” 

So far these remarks appear contra- 
dictory, for, having strongly suggested 
that a translation might be useful in the 
survey course, I have devoted as much of 
my analysis to a discussion of the defi- 
ciencies as to the virtues of the available 
translations. The strong point of all the 
translations is that they make Chaucer 
readily accessible; but, in using any 
translation, I would wish to point out to 
students the types of loss (inevitable in 
translation) which they should be alert 
for. | do not advocate omitting all read- 
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ing in Middle English, but I do believe 
we would do well to encourage students 
to read widely in translation. So firm is 
my own belief in the vitality of Chaucer 
that I do not think he will be much 
harmed “through our negligence and 
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Literature for Everybody’ 


JOHN R. ADAMS? 


American colleges and universities dis- 
play so many types of students and ad- 
ministrations that the relations of Eng- 
lish departments to elective work must 
be almost infinitely varied. Nobody has 
experienced, and probably nobody can 
imagine, all the problems or all the pos- 
sibilities. In the only type of college I 
know well—state-supported coeduca- 
tional institutions with enrolments of 
two thousand or more undergraduates— 
I am sure that any English department 
which tries to attract nonmajors can get 
as many as it wants if it conducts itself 
suitably. I shall try to outline one suc- 
cessful approach, certainly not the only 
one, hoping that many of you can de- 
scribe different or better plans. The 
method I have in mind is strictly con- 
servative, without any need of spectacu- 
lar novelties, sensational publicity, or 
special budgets. 

As we all know, the national reputa- 
tion of a college department is based 
fundamentally on the amount and value 


' Remarks made at the NCTE College Section 
meeting on ‘‘The Responsibility of the English 
Department” held Friday, November 27, at the 
Los Angeles convention of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. 


? Professor of English and chairman of the Div- 
ision of Language and Literature, San Diego State 
College. 


of scholarly publications by its staff and 
advanced students—their monographs 
and learned articles. The more we can 
produce of these, the better. 

The rating of an English department 
on its own campus, however, rests upon a 
complicated combination of quite differ- 
ent factors—the methods of departmen- 
tal organization and of adjustment to 
other campus groups. Successful promo- 
tion of elective work in English depends 
upon the department’s co-operation with 
administrative officers and with col- 
leagues in other departments as well as 
with the students in the classroom. 

Since I cannot hope to complete even 
an outline of these complications within 
five minutes, I had better confess that 
my main purpose is to remind us all that 
our nonmajor students are mot going to 
become English professors, that our col- 
leagues are not English professors, and 
that very few college administrators have 
been English professors. 

The most important requirement in 
organizing a department for elective 
work is a clear distinction between 
courses which are and are not adapted to 
nonmajors. Our great temptation is to 
conduct all upper-division work for our 
majors, who are destined to get our high- 
est rating, while other students salvage 
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what they can. The remedy is to rear- 
range the courses so that where detailed 
attention must be given to intricate re- 
search techniques, philological vocabu- 
lary and tradition, or extended bibliogra- 
phies, nonmajors can be discouraged or 
excluded. If a department wishes non- 
majors to constitute 75 per cent of the 
upper-division enrolment, at least 75 per 
cent of the offerings should be in con- 
temporary literature, American litera- 
ture, Shakespeare, and other great books 
of wide appeal. English majors can profit 
from this basic reading, but they can 
learn elsewhere the fine points of their 
specialty. No “lowering of standards” is 
involved, for it is absurd to think that 
premedical students or incipient philoso- 
phers are less competent than English 
majors or less eager to profit fully from 
their college work. 

In assigning instructors for these gen- 
eral courses, personal quirks are not so 
important as they might seem, provided 
that every member of the English de- 
partment is given something to do that 
he likes professionally, as well as a share 
in the unavoidable routine of his occupa- 
tion. Only the rare extremes cause diffi- 
culty: the hermit-scholar who cringes be- 
fore all students except Ph.D. candidates 
and the flashy spellbinder who popular- 
izes himself instead of his subject. Both 
must be kept within bounds, for an Eng- 
lish department’s success with elective 
students, who are highly susceptible to 
campus gossip and rumor, depends upon 
the behavior of its members as a group. 


Although college administrations are 
seldom unreservedly popular with pro- 
fessors, our work cannot be accomplished 
without their approval. They have 
broader responsibilities than we, as well 
as more power. Support from the admin- 
istration is essential to secure as many 
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appointments as the college budget will 
allow, to assure deserved salary advances 
and promotions, to keep instructors’ 
loads within reason, if possible, and, 
above all, to approve curriculums that 
are flexible enough to permit elective 
courses. When members of an English de- 
partment exhibit a sympathetic interest 
in the disturbing problems of administra- 
tion, deans and presidents reciprocate by 
realizing that an English department is 
not aloof, impractical, easy to replace, 
or cheap to maintain. Whatever their 
personal quirks may be, college adminis- 
trators understand their own business as 
well as we professors understand ours. 
To gain administrative respect for an 
English department, the first step is 
learning the language of administrators 
and the framework of thought within 
which they work—an assignment which 
should prove attractive to persons lin- 
guistically curious. Reading specialized 
periodicals is very helpful. Probably the 
Journal of Higher Education, the Journal 
of General Education, and the like, are 
less exciting fare to an English professor 
than Anglia, Notes and Queries, and Col- 
lege English; but they will at least remind 
him that reaching students is of the ut- 
most importance to a department’s repu- 
tation in some highly influential places. 
In discussions with administrators—as 
with our colleagues in other departments 
—we can explain how our English 
courses, whatever else they may be, are 
indispensable training in the “fundamen- 
tals” of reading and writing. Among 
dozens of educational programs and 
statements of goals, it is unlikely that a 
single one omits the college student’s 
need to obtain “reading and writing 
competence” or even ‘‘mastery.” How is 
such competence to be reached except 
through an opportunity for training be- 
yond the required freshman course? No 
substitute exists for protracted thought. 
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When the language lapses of juniors and 
seniors are complained about, the Eng- 
lish professor can afford to recognize 
cheerfully the inadequacies of the pres- 
ent college program—but he should be 
cautious about blaming anybody in par- 
ticular and even more cautious about 
proposing quick cures or panaceas. In a 
given situation enthusiastic fanatics may 
promote themselves, but they do not 
solve the problems of education. 

Since I have spoken so long already, 
may I add only that the most profitable 
way to influence our colleagues is through 
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committee meetings—dreadful as that 
thought may be—and that the only way 
to influence our students is by fulfilling 
at least part of our promises. Our great- 
est asset as English professors is the won- 
derful material with which we deal. We 
have Shakespeare and Keats on our side, 
not to ignore Hemingway or Faulkner. If 
we visualize the value of great books—or 
even significant expression—to business- 
men, professional men, white-collar 
workers, and mechanics, we will have no 
difficulty in satisfying the demands of 
students who elect our classes. 


Some Facts on Revision 


HERMAN R. STRUCK! 


P, ROBABLY every instructor of exposition 


has suffered agony and frustration at the 
hands of general and unemphatic student 
writing. To improve such writing, I sug- 
gest that a partial answer is to stress re- 
vision. And here I mean revision not to 
improve mechanics but to improve such 
qualities of writing as coherence, clarity, 
and exactness. 


These qualities more than others dis-’ 


tinguish professional work from student 
work. And that even professional and 
semiprofessional writers have difficulty 
with them was remarkably clear to me in 
a recent study of four work drafts of four 
contemporary nonfiction writers. I would 
like to demonstrate the extent of their 
troubles by reviewing a few of their re- 
visions; then I would like to discuss some 
of the implications which these facts have 
for teaching composition. 

The four drafts represented varied 
kinds of writing: one draft was the first 
chapter of Russel B. Nye’s Midwestern 
Progressive Politics, a somewhat informal 

! Michigan State College. 


history; the second consisted of chapters 
xxii and xxiii of the second volume of 
Douglas S. Freeman’s Lee’s Lieutenants, 
a scholarly military history; the third 
was a section from a New Yorker ‘‘Pro- 
file’ by Ely J. Kahn, Jr.; the fourth was 
a complete draft of an Esquire article by 
MacKinlay Kantor.* 

Nye’s draft was’ the second of six; 
Freeman’s was labeled a first ‘draft, 
though apparently it was, in part, a first 
typed draft; Kahn’s was a first draft pre- 


ceded only by extensive notes; Kantor’s 


was probably a third and final draft. Be- 
fore revision, Nye’s draft contained ap- 
proximately 13,000 words, Freeman’s 
about 6,700, Kahn’s about 6,000, and 
Kantor’s about 4,600. Together, the 
drafts totaled roughly 30,000 words. 

In reworking those 30,000 words, the 
writers made about two thousand 
changes. These revisions consisted of 


2 Nye’s and Kahn’s drafts were obtained from 
the authors. Freeman’s draft was obtained from 
Mary Washington College of the University of 
Virginia; Kantor’s from the Public Library at 
Coral Gables, Florida. 
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words added, deleted, substituted, or 
transposed. Single revisions often con- 
sisted of one-word changes; more often, 
they involved two or more words; occa- 
sionally, the revisions altered phrases, 
clauses, or sentences; only rarely did they 
affect whole paragraphs. The above fig- 
ures also include revisions of punctua- 
tion, but these were important only in 
Kantor’s work. 

Revisions were classified according to 
the quality of writing they affected, such 
as coherence, emphasis, tone, meaning. 
Since results in ““meaning’”’ illustrated the 
need for revision most forcefully, only 
these changes will be described and dis- 
cussed. ‘‘Meaning’”’ included revisions 
that altered the sense of a passage: those 
that replaced one idea with a completely 
different one; those that narrowed or 
broadened existing ideas; those that cor- 
rected ambiguous or illogical statements; 
and those that sharpened scenes through 
additional details. 

Although statistics have limitations, I 
believe the following figures on the revi- 
sions are significant. About 300 of Nye’s 
850 revisions, 70 of Kantor’s 430 revi- 
sions, 100 of Kahn’s 430 revisions, and 
100 of Freeman’s 240 revisions altered 
meaning. In other words, about 35 per 
cent of Nye’s changes, about 15 per cent 
of Kantor’s,*® 25 per cent of Kahn’s, and 
45 per cent of Freeman’s revisions sharp- 
ened accuracy. These figures suggest, ob- 
viously, that, if practiced writers require 
sO many revisions to convey scenes or 
ideas precisely, the ordinary student will 
require a comparable number to achieve 
or approximate his own level of precision. 

The reader will note, too, that the ma- 
terial studied contained only a portion of 


5 Kantor’s relatively small number of ‘‘meaning”’ 
revisions may stem from the abundance of narration 
and the lateness of the draft. 
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a writer’s total number of revisions. Free- 
man continued to revise; his published 
work varies considerably from the draft 
analyzed. Kahn reworked at least three 
drafts, as did Kantor. Nye used six, some 
of which he revised even more extensive- 
ly than the one examined. 

During revision the writers increased 
their explicitness markedly, as in the fol- 
lowing samples from Nye’s work. (Key 
words are in small capitals.) 


1. What he referred to was the TRADITION OF 
REVOLT [POLITICAL CONTENTIOUSNESS sub- 
stituted] that seemed to permeate the settler 
as soon as he crossed the outer fringe of 
settlement... . 

2. “I cannot recall,” said one editor in sum- 
marizing the FARMER’s [added] general 
attitude, “another conspiracy in the history 
of mankind quite equal in colossal and 
criminal splendor to the profound and uni- 
versal plot of Wall Street. . . . 

3. The Economic [added] thinkers of the pre- 
Civil War period erected the principle into 
a shrine. 

4. Spencer and his followers, applying Darwin- 
ism tO PREVAILING HUMAN [CONTEMPORARY 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC substituted] insti- 
tutions, found that it fitted them admirably. 


In these revisions “political contentious- 
ness”’ is much more specific than ‘‘tradi- 
tion of revolt’’; ‘“farmer’s’’ narrows ‘‘gen- 
eral attitude’; ‘“‘economic’’ restricts 
“thinkers”; ‘social and economic,” par- 
ticularly “economic,” is more precise 
than “human.” 

Freeman’s revisions sharpened both 
ideas and scenes. 


1. If this [artillery assault] SERVED ITS PUR- 
POSE [DEMORALIZED THE ENEMY FOR A FEW 
MINUTES substituted], the Confederates 
might reach those masses of blue soldiery. 

2. ...but...Arnold, though he pip EXCEL- 
LENT WORK [FOUGHT ADMIRABLY substi- 
tuted], did not cross the ditch. 

3. FROM THE TOWN INFANTRY POURED FORTH 
IN A DEFIANT ASSAULT. [ON THE EDGE OF 
THE_TOWN NEAREST THE HEIGHT, THE FED- 
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ERALS COULD BE SEEN MASSING IN GREAT 
NUMBERS FOR AN ASSAULT. substituted] 


In these revisions “demoralized the 
enemy is far more definite than “served 
its purpose’’; “fought’’ is more explicit 
than “work.” The third change increases 
precision by naming the position of the 
Federal troops more exactly. Through 
frequent changes of the last type, Free- 
man increased appreciably the concrete- 
ness and vividness of his scenes. 
Kantor’s changes reflected a similar 
search for accuracy and explicitness: 


1. She remembered that I hadn’t returned to 
sleep THERE [added] the night of April 10th, 
and she shook her LITTLE [deleted] finger 
waggishly, suggesting indecorous frolics in 
which I might have indulged... .° 


This sentence is momentarily ambiguous 
without “there” because a reader might 
interpret the subordinate clause to mean 
that Kantor came back to the rooming- 
house referred to, went to sleep, woke up, 
and then failed to get to sleep again. 
However, previous information makes it 
clear that Kantor never returned to the 
lodging house on April 10. Similarly, a 
reader may misconstrue “little,” with 
slightly humorous results. When a person 
admonishes someone, be norma!}y shakes 
his forefinger, not his little finger. Two 
factors may have led to “‘little’’: Kantor 
used the word excessively in the first ver- 
sion of the draft (twelve times as against 
six in the final version); the woman 
(landlady) is small—Kantor describes 
her in one passage as “an amiable little 
sparrow.” 

2. My opponent was a POWERFUL [STUBBORN 


substituted] demon but assuredly a silent 
one. 


‘Quoted by permission of Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


5 These and the following lines are quoted by 
permission of Esquire Magazine. 
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Here “stubborn”’ replaces “powerful” be- 
cause the latter is not consistent with the 
preceding or following descriptions, 
which emphasize the opponent’s persist- 
ence, not his strength. The author first 
became aware of his antagonist (a ghost) 
when the bedcovers began “sliding slow- 
ly and steadily toward the foot of the 
bed”; later, “‘a certain pressure” was 
fighting him “‘all the time’’; the force was 
“a dull pressure—like the power of 
inertia.” 


3. Beyond the foot of the couch, on the south 
wall next to the one big window, was a KIND 
oF |deleted] hall-tree where you could hang 
coats and clothing. 


“Kind of,” like “little” in the previous 
example, needed frequent revision. In 
this sentence it dulls the reader’s image; 
the reader can visualize ‘a hall-tree”’ 
fairly easily, but he has considerable dif- 
ficulty imagining ‘“‘a kind of hall-tree.”’ 

The New Yorker has not granted per- 
mission to quote Kahn’s changes, but his 
revisions demonstrated the same difficul- 
ty with exactness, as well as the close re- 
lationship of exactness to emphasis. 

The reader may have noted that the 
increase in concreteness or accuracy of a 
single act of revision, while recognizable, 
is not tremendous. The study, in fact, 
showed clearly that a single revision 
rarely improved any quality remarkably, 
whether the revision affected tone, co- 
herence, concision, emphasis, or exact- 
ness. Nye, for instance, increased conci- 
sion in numerous revisions by deleting 
articles, changing passive voice construc- 
tions to the active, and reducing prepo- 
sitional phrases and clauses to one- or 
two-word modifiers. Individually, these 
revisions accelerated the flow of the 
writing only slightly. Cumulatively, 
however, these small gains produced 
large effects—effects that are easily felt 
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in the rapid pace and readability of the 
published work. 

Just as prolixity can slow the reading, 
so of course can vague or general words. 
Hence, whenever a writer narrows his 
meaning or increases preciseness, he in- 
creases the speed of reading through more 
immediate comprehensibility. In the 
same way, improved coherence increases 
speed of reading. Obviously, a piece of 
writing is a whole; obviously, too, since 
the effectiveness of that whole springs 
from a multitude of small improvements, 
it is highly important that a writer revise 
in detail. 

Certain revisions which showed that 
pressure from surrounding ideas can lead 
a writer seriously astray reveal the com- 
plexity of a writer’s difficulties in achiev- 
ing accuracy. A paragraph from Nye: 

Similarly, the thrust of industrialism into 
what had been an agricultural area produced a 
double-barreled economy that helped separate 
one portion of the Midwest from another. The 
opening of the great iron and copper ranges, the 
PROXIMITY [DEVELOPMENT substituted] of cheap 
lake transportation, and the expanding network 
of rail lines after 1860 made the region a semi- 
agricultural, semi-industrial area like no other 
part of the nation—an area in which steel- 
worker and dairy farmer worked within sight 
of each other, and cities were ringed by farms. 


The ideas immediately surrounding 
“proximity” would seem to encourage 
the use of “development” in the first 
place: the opening of iron and copper 
ranges, the expansion of rail lines. Yet 
“proximity” was used. Why? The word 
may have stemmed from one or both of 
two sources: the actual proximity of the 
Great Lakes; the idea of proximity clear- 
ly present in “steelworker and dairy 
farmer worked within sight of each other, 
and cities were ringed by farms.”’ 
Another example from Nye: 


Throughout the nineteenth century and per- 
haps well into the twentieth the Midwest 
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suffered from a colonial complex, the result 
of its newness and of its dependence on the 
East for population, ideas, credit, and culture. 
Not until the late nineteenth century did the 
Midwest begin to feel itself a regional entity, 
and then it squirmed uneasily under the attacks 
of New Yorkers, Bostonians, and expatriates 
such as Ed Howe, Sinclair Lewis, and Glenway 
Westcott. Easterners often looked at it as a 
sort of spiritual and cultural desert, a barren 
ground of desolute dullness and bucolic SENsI- 
TIVITY [IGNORANCE substituted]. Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, in The West from a Car Window, 
pitied “these men who would excel in a great 
metropolis ..., wasting their energies in a 
desert of wooden houses in the midst of an 
ocean of prairies’—a thorough misconception 
of the Midwest and of the challenge it presented 
to the man of energy and vision. 


“Sensitivity,” it seems to me, is distinct- 
ly a residue of preceding ideas or point of 
view. The first two sentences deal chiefly 
with the Midwest’s colonial complex (es- 
sentially, its attitude toward the East). 
However, while writing the third sen- 
tence, which describes the eastern atti- 
tude toward the Midwest, Nye apparent- 
ly was still thinking about the midwest- 
ern complex or, perhaps more accurately, 
from a point of view sympathetic toward 
the Midwest. So he first wrote “‘sensitivi- 
ty.” “Sensitivity,” however, suggests 
that easterners understood the Midwest, 
possibly even sympathized with it, 
whereas Nye obviously wanted to stress 
the East’s “thorough misconception of 
the Midwest.’” 

The foregoing material indicates the 
persistent effort that accuracy demands 
from even practiced writers. Their work 
on other qualities such as concision, em- 
phasis, and coherence, could further il- 
lustrate the essential role that revision 


* This example would not be impressive if it were 
in a first draft, in which case it might be merely a 
‘‘writing slip” (such mistakes, of course, are reason- 
ably frequent). But this was a second draft. More- 
over, whereas word slips are often wholly unrelated 
to the context, ‘‘sensitivity” is clearly related. 
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plays in writing. With such evidence, it 
seems foolish for instructors to demand 
clear and effective writing from students 
while at the same time permitting them 
little or no time to revise. 

What do these facts suggest for com- 
position courses? Obviously, they sug- 
gest the adoption of some system that 
will encourage students to revise. ‘‘Sys- 
tems”’ will of course vary with individual 
instructors, but I believe that any meth- 
od that effectively encourages revision 
will inevitably discourage the assigning 
of 350-500-word themes after the first 
term or semester of freshman writing. 
Fewer but longer papers (perhaps 1,000- 
word themes), revised as often as time 
and common sense dictate, should re- 
place them. Useful as short papers are for 
breaking down writing blocks and habitu- 
ating students to writing easily, they 
have serious limitations. 

As almost any reader of undergradu- 
ate “research” papers knows, it is the 
rare student who can organize a large 
body of material effectively. Yet while 
the ability to organize is so fundamental 
to good writing that without it a writer 
can never hope to present his ideas logi- 
cally or emphatically, in college or out, 
and while students need discipline in ar- 
ranging their material, the short theme 
provides only a minimum of training in 
organizing—or reorganizing. The brevity 
of the short paper makes it difficult for an 
instructor to identify weak organization 
and hard for him to persuade the student 
of it. Even when an instructor can point 
out, in a paper of four or five para- 
graphs, that the student took up some 
idea in paragraph 2, developed it briefly 
or not at all, dropped it, and took it up 
again in paragraph 5, the student may 
shrug: Okay, so I got off the track once. 
But in a composition of twelve to fifteen 
paragraphs, such a student is apt to 
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table-hop with subject matter several 
times. Recently, for instance, in discuss- 
ing with a sophomore student a 1,500- 
word paper on Sandburg’s Chicago Poems 
that was mechanically acceptable but 
otherwise ineffectual, I was able to dem- 
onstrate that by scattering his observa- 
tions on Sandburg’s ability to catch deli- 
cate moods among four widely separated 
paragraphs, the student had seriously 
weakened the entire paper. He saw the 
point, learned the value of organizing, 
and after a drastic revision produced a 
really good paper. 

Because short themes do not inspire 
criticism of organization, and because 
they usually (in advanced classes particu- 
larly) contain faults such as inaccurate 
words and weak phrasing in insufficient 
quantity to impress the student or the in- 
structor, the latter when working with 
brief pieces tends to limit his criticism to 
mechanics, to comma splices, misspell- 
ings, and incorrect uses of the apostrophe 
—a half-virtue deadening for both par- 
ties. Under these circumstances, the in- 
structor, even while he hates himself for 
doing it, almost necessarily glorifies cor- 
rect mechanics, which is after all only one 
essential of good writing. The longer 
paper, on the other hand, reduces this 
tendency. 

It may be that the average freshman 
or even upperclassman will not find the 
drudgery of revision exciting. The prob- 
lems and the rewards of revision natural- 
ly interest superior students more than 
average students. But even the average 
student will profit from the emphasis on 
revision. He will learn, possibly for the 
first time, and certainly beyond any 
doubt, that good exposition above the 
level of letter-writing requires such 
drudgery—that, in short, clear and effec- 
tive writing results far less from inspira- 
tion than it does from hard work. 
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I; Is the purpose of this paper to relate 
how the Department of Humanities at 
The Cooper Union School of Engineering 
has tried to devise a freshman English 
course that will function not only as a 
means of improving the student’s skill in 
reading and writing but also as a course 
leading into and fully integrated with the 
whole sequence of humanistic studies. 
The humanities program at The Coop- 
er Union consists centrally in what we 
call the “Civilization Sequence,” a five- 
semester study of Western civilization 
from its beginnings in Greco-Roman an- 
tiquity up through the Middle Ages, the 
Renaissance, and into the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries in Europe. The last 
semester in the Civilization Sequence is 
devoted to a study of American cultural 
. history of the nineteenth century. This 
series of courses presents a general cul- 
tural history of our civilization as re- 
vealed largely through the study of litera- 
ture, the spatial arts, the philosophic dis- 
course, and the political thought of the 
past. The dominant objective in these 
studies is to lay before the student a rec- 
ognizable pattern of thought and achieve- 
ment in the past that will go some way 
toward giving him a sense of the continu- 
ity of his civilization and its principal 


' Drawn from a paper read before the American 
Society for Engineering Education, Gainesville, 
Florida, June, 1953. 


* Department of Humanities, The Cooper Union, 
New York, N.Y. 


Freshman English as an Introduction 
to the Humanities 
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values and forces. However, we are aware 
of the need to meet the student’s interest 
in present-day society, and the rest of our 
humanities program is designed to clarify 
in several different fields of inquiry some 
of the fundamental issues of modern life. 
Economics, for example, is given in the 
third year. The emphasis made in this 
course is not so much upon economic 
theory as upon the practical aspects of 
contemporary economic problems and 
the place of economic thought in the 
total context of modern society. In his 
last semester the student is permitted to 
elect one of these four subjects: “Con- 
temporary Literature and Art,” “Geog- 
raphy in World Affairs,” “Labor-Man- 
agement Relations,” and ‘Social Philos- 
ophy.” In all these the stress is upon the 
contemporary. 

Taken as a whole, then, our humani- 
ties_program tries to present, not a group 
of disparate courses of a liberal arts na- 
ture, but an integration of the arts and 
the sciences of social behavior into an ed- 
ucational experience that will promote an 
understanding of human culture as a 
complex architectural structure com- 
posed of many rooms to be understood 
best in relationship to each other. 

Now the question is what skill, what 
attitudes, and what kind of background 
should be in the possession of the student 
for him to derive the greatest benefit 
from such a program as this? In what 
ways can freshman English be a prepara- 
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tion for the humanities; or, better, how 
can this course, itself an important hu- 
manities subject, be also an instrument 
for making the subsequent humane 
studies more fruitful? 

First of all, since nothing is more dis- 
tinctively human or humanistic than lan- 
guage, much of our concern throughout 
this course is with the nature of utterance 
itself. This concern is expressed in the 
double aim of improving the student’s 
skill in reading and writing. Most English 
teachers recognize that many students 
upon entering college do not really know 
how to read in the sense of having an 
ability to enter co-operatively into the 
transfer of meaning from author to read- 
er or to analyze written expression in 
terms of its purpose and its effects. To 
prepare the student, therefore, to be a 
more critical and responsible reader in 
both his scientific and his humanistic 
studies, we aim to develop the following 
facilities: (1) the ability to use various 
techniques of critical analysis and objec- 
tive evaluation of written expression in 
its diverse forms; (2) skill in making sys- 
tematic inferences and in judging the 
validity of the reasoning in argumenta- 
tive discourse; (3) skill in understanding 
and interpreting symbolic language; and 
(4) understanding of literature as a 
source of insight into human experience 
and the enjoyment of literature for its 
aesthetic qualities. 

Toward achieving these aims and 
others we have found the use of Haya- 
kawa’s Language in Thought and Action 
an invaluable aid. In the first semester a 
careful study is made of this text, which 
not only promotes the growth of the 
reading abilities mentioned just now but 
also has the effect of making the student 
more aware of what is going on psycho- 
logically and sociologically when people 
use language and less complacent about 
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the problems of communication as both a 
reader and a writer. Hayakawa’s stimu- 
lating presentation of the nature of ab- 
straction, of how language develops out 
of social conditions and in turn influences 
social behavior, provides an admirable 
orientation toward the role of language 
in every aspect of human relationships. 
It is perhaps not too much to say that the 
most abiding value of this introduction 
to general semantics lies in its stress upon 
multi-valued instead of two-valued 
thought. A common characteristic of the 
adolescent is the desire to interpret the 
world in terms of black and white, right 
and wrong, on a scale of only two values. 
This way of thinking is considerably rein- 
forced by the necessarily positive and 
unequivocal character of much technical 
training. It is essential, however, from 
the humanistic and in the highest sense 
from the scientific point of view as well 
that the student learn the importance of 
the subtle gradations on the scale of 
values. This development of evaluative 
judgment is most important, morally and 
intellectually, to the growth of the really 
mature personality. Equipped with some 
degree of semantic sophistication, the be- 
ginning student of the humanities is in a 
fair way to becoming more efficient in the 
reading of technical material and more 
receptive as well to the truths of the 
imagination as they have been expressed 
in literary art. 

In choosing the rest of our material for 
reading and discussion, we maintain a 
balance between writings of scientific and 
of literary importance. For the former a 
collection of anthropological essays, 
Carleton Coon’s A Reader in General An- 
thropology, is used. These readings pre- 
sent the growth and development of hu- 
man cultures on various levels from the 
primitive to the advanced. Now we do 
not pretend to be anthropologists our- 
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selves or to teach cultural anthropology 
as a social science in itself. Rather, our in- 
tent here is to give the student some 
acquaintance with several culture pat- 
terns, the nature of social institutions, 
the difference between static and dynam- 
ic societies, and, in general, a more acute 
consciousness of our own culture through 
comparison with others. Furthermore, 
the reading of essays by trained anthro- 
pologists gives an opportunity for the 
student to ponder the value of objectivi- 
ty and accuracy in recording observa- 
tions and forming valid inferences. Hence 
we have in mind in this choice of reading 
material the interplay between what the 
student reads and what he _ himself 
writes. 

The pertinence of imaginative prose 
and poetry in the reading matter of an 
English I course needs no underscoring. 
We spend a good part of the year in the 
study of contemporary prose fiction, 
plays, and poetry*—contemporary be- 
cause we believe that the literature em- 
bodying the moods, passions, and issues 
of his own day elicits the readiest re- 
sponse from the freshman student and 
because in the next three years he will be 
reading older literature from Homer to 
Hawthorne. The freshman student too 
often enters college with the notion that 
reading fiction, drama, or poetry is mere- 
ly a pastime or, more unhappily, some- 
thing over which English teachers are 
unaccountably enthusiastic. Inasmuch as 
throughout the Civilization Sequence he 
will be invited to view literature as one of 
the most telling records of a culture and 
as a criticism of life, the student should 
be persuaded early and late that literary 
art is neither frivolous nor tiresome. Con- 
sequently, in our presentation of litera- 
ture we try to hold up the work of the 


3Our literature text is Brown and Perrin’s A 
Quarto of Modern Literature. 
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fiction writer to as many different lights 


as possible—the aesthetic, the psycho- 
logical, the sociological—so that it may 
be seen as saying something significant 
about the writer and about other human 
beings. To develop that skill in interpret- 
ing symbolic language which the student 
will need to exercise in reading, for ex- 
ample, Sophocles, Dante, or Milton later 
on, a good deal of attention is given to 
poetry. The highly compressed nature of 
this medium, its inherent dependence 
upon metaphor, often obscures for the 
novice how much a poet can instil into 
his work the essence of his age. If the stu- 
dent can be brought to see that Auden or 
Robinson Jeffers do not exist in a vacuum 
called “English,” he may be better able 
to fit The Divine Comedy into its total en- 
vironment. In general, we seek to demon- 
strate to the engineering student that 
there are just as important truths to be 
found in fiction as in an algebraic formula 
and that literature can enrich the under- 
standing of human emotions, motiva- 
tions, and the climate of opinion of an 
age. 

It remains to speak of how we deal 
with the subject of composition. In the 
interests of that closely integrated rela- 
tionship that we seek to ioster between 
the various materials of the course and 
between it and the rest of the humanities 
program, we aim to fit writing squarely 
into the whole pattern of the student’s 
development toward maturity. Of course 
we stress the elements of mechanics and 
grammar in our composition work. But, 
above all, we wish the student to think of 
himself when he sits down to write not as 
writing engineering English, whatever 
that is, or an “English theme” but as 
about to engage in a problem which is es- 
sentially a problem in human relations. 
Hence we focus our attention largely 
upon encouraging an intelligent under- 
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standing of the functions of written com- 
munication and its various levels and 
kinds appropriate to a particular purpose 
and reader. Practice in the different 
kinds of written expression is secured by 
assigning exercises in drawing up de- 
tached and verifiable reports of observa- 
tions and in writing business letters, es- 
says on controversial issues, and evalua- 
tions of literary works. Ample opportuni- 
ty is given the student to express what he 
knows and feels from his own experience. 
For additional subject matter, models, or 
general stimulation of ideas we draw fre- 
quently upon the readings done in the 
course. Always the accent is upon hu- 
manistic values rather than upon techni- 
cal writing or ad hoc skills. 

A major part of our composition work 
in the second semester centers upon the 
writing of a term paper. Here we are pre- 
paring the student especially for his later 
work in the humanistic-social courses, for 
in almost every one of these he will be 
obliged to write a substantial research 
paper. It is important, therefore, that we 
take occasion to familiarize him with at 
least the elementary techniques of re- 
search and verification. He must be 
trained in the efficient use of the library, 
in the evaluation and presentation of 
source material, and in exact documenta- 
tion. As a sizable work of construction, 
requiring niceness of proportion and ob- 
jectivity in the approach to ideas, the 
preparation of a term paper may be a sig- 
nificant discipline. In order to mesh this 
project into other material of the course, 
we have usually called upon the student 
to investigate some subject related to his 
readings in anthropology—to make, per- 
haps, a more detailed study of one of the 
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primitive cultures he has learned some- 
thing about. 

In closing this review of our freshman 
English course at The Cooper Union, I 
hope that I have not made it sound like 
too smooth a path, every turn in which 
is foreseen and the end an assured suc- 
cess. We pursue our way, of course, not 
without dust and heat. And it is difficult 
to measure with exactitude how effective 
every aspect of our course is as an en- 
trance into the humanities, because it is 
not easy to trace back to its initial im- 
pulse an attitude, a taste, or an accession 
of maturity revealed by a third- or 
fourth-year student. Nevertheless, if an 
upperclassman writes a sound term paper 
or makes a felicitous analogy between the 
past and the present or, best of all, casts 
a more patient and skeptical eye upon 
the complexity of human experience 
than he did when we knew him as a 
freshman, we can measure some of the 


tangible effects of our work in respect of 


information and_ useful orientations 
acquired. 

We do not pretend that our freshman 
English work is an easy, simplified intro- 
duction to humane studies. The synthesis 
we have made of language study, of so- 
cial science, and of imaginative literature 
is intended to suggest the richly complex 
texture of man and his works. We are in- 
terested in showing relationships where 
none was thought to be; we want to help 
the student toward wholeness of view. 
We hope that our ‘Introduction to 
Man,” as it might be called, will nurture 
what is most to be cherished in the hu- 
manistic construct: a spirit of inquiry, 
adventurousness in ideas, and creative 
integration of thought and action. 
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THE HYPOCRACY OF 
PERFECTION 


The majority of college teachers are ap- 
palled at the number of “‘simple mechanical 
and grammatical errors” in student papers. 
A smaller number of them complain about 
style: “‘vague, woolly, wordy.”’ A smaller 
number yet are shocked by the superficiality 
and emptiness of the ideas in the papers. The 
last weakness is the most dangerous, but I 
wish to discuss the first. 

Very often the mechanics and grammar of 
college students’ papers are so slipshod that 
they seriously impair communication. But 
we teachers often call “‘slipshod’”’ what is 
normal human error. We hold our students 
to perfectionist standards that make sensi- 
tive human beings feel wronged and, even- 
tually, hostile toward all writing. 

There are certain “minimum essentials,” 
we say, that we must require every college 
student to observe in academic writing. One 
of these is to distinguish rightly between 
it’s meaning “‘it is’”’ and its, the possessive 
word. A junior high school student should 
know this, we say. 

Here is an example of the wrong it’s in the 
first sentence of the lead editorial of the Na- 
tion for September 27, 1952: “In its own 
way the South has long been the key to 
American politics, although it’s influence 
has fluctuated.” An editor, proofreader, and 
linotype operator—highly trained in the 
niceties of language—know such a “junior 
hizh school fundamental’’; yet they let the 
error slip by. Our students have no profes- 
sional proofreaders to help them; we should 
remember that. “But,” a hypercritical 
teacher may say, “our students often make 
this kind of mistake in a paper only three 
hundred words long!” 

I have a photograph of a great, streaming 
phrase lettered permanently across the 
baked tile front of a diner in North Arling- 


ton, New Jersey: FOOD AT It’s BEST. In 
towns all across America I have seen this 
mistake in permanent signs. In one eastern 
town the words SLOW, SHCOOL were lettered 
on the paving in letters six feet high. 

When our student in English writes 
grammer in a paper, we say, “Please, let’s at 
least get that word right in this class. That 
isn’t too much to ask, is it?” But an example 
of grammer occurs in a part of a syllabus for 
a communications course at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, mimeographed 
and distributed to students, and in the spell- 
ing of the title of the book by Mr. Charles C. 
Fries, American English Grammar, probably 
as important a volume to the department as 
any in print. 

When such mistakes are called to the at- 
tention of teachers by students, they usually 
say, ‘Well, our secretary, you know .. .” or 
“We just don’t have time for proper proof- 
reading.” The student walks away thinking 
of his hours at basketball practice, the 
weight of his class load, his trips home to see 
his girl—and wonders why his excuse of no 
time for proofreading was never accepted. 

I have a mailing envelope with the print- 
ing: ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT 
CHICACO, ILLINOIS” —in which my English 
Journal once came. One might look at this 
brown-paper envelope and say that the let- 
ter in question is simply a “‘G”’ that didn’t 
print well; but, as a typographer, I know 
this is not so. The type happens to be Cop- 
perplate Goth'c, which has a strongly de- 
fined crossbar in the “G,”’ plainly evident to 
‘anyone who takes care in checking over his 
work before handing it in.”’ 

Mr. Irving Lorge, an eminent researcher 
in the psychology of language, wrote on his 
class blackboard on February 18, 1953: 
visul stimuli and referred to the chalked-out 
words frequently. I do not condemn stu- 
dents for similar errors. If a student had 
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called the slip to Mr. Lorge’s attention, he 
might justifiably have been irritated by 
what he considered a picayune interruption. 
So our students may sometimes feel. I can 
remember as a student going up to a teacher 
to explain a complicated point in a paper 
only to have him interrupt me, saying, ““You 
misspelled a word here.’”’ A word, of course, 
that he had failed to notice on his first 
reading. 

Why all these mistakes in American 
scholarly publications and lectures? Progres- 
sive education and sloppy high school 
teaching? I don’t think so: educated people 
everywhere in the world—being humanly 
faulty—do the same things. Here is the run- 
ning head on four consecutive pages of the 
French journal Critique for November, 1952: 
FONDEMENTS DE LA PSYCHOTEHCNIQUE. 


We may say that a proofreader should 
have spotted this mistake on at least one of 
the four pages where it appears—we say that 
sort of thing to our students often enough. I 
confess having voiced exasperated feelings 
when students misspelled the same key word 
throughout an essay. “At least don’t mis- 
spell a word on the cover of your term paper, 
John!” we say. I have another photograph— 
of a permanent sign above a merchant’s 
shop. The misspelled word is painted in 
white letters and traced out in heavy neon 
tubing: JEWELERY SHOPPE. Even the British 
spellings of jewellry or jewellery can’t explain 
this slip. 

Or we may say, “There are a few words 
that you have had called to your attention 
throughout your school days, John. We 
don’t expect you to misspell them now. 
Words like separate, prejudice, commer- 
cial....”’ The New York Post for January 
29, 1953, speaks of a priviledged resolution. 
These trick words are exactly the ones we 
are most likely to misspell, because we spell 
partly by one of the fundamental principles 
of all language formation: analogy. We spell 
operate with an e, so we “feel” naturally for 
seperate. Other words are commonly mis- 
spelled with excellent logic and consistency 
on the models of: 
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ledge : priv ledge 
numerical : commer ical 
familiar : sim iliar 


But only a student could confuse the last 
two words, we are sure. Mr. Howard Becker, 
professor of sociology, University of Wiscon- 
sin, the editors and proofreaders of the Duke 
University Press, and the linotypers and 
proofreaders of the Seeman Printery, Inc., in 
Durham, North Carolina, conspired to put 
this sentence into print on page 126 of a dis- 
tinguished book entitled Through Values to 
Social Interpretation, in 1950: ‘‘Jung has of 
course perpetrated similiar nonsense.” 

I am not urging that we let our students 
misspell dozens of words without calling 
them to their attention. I am saying only 
that we must not condemn a few mistakes so 
harshly that we make students feel like 
lepers among educated men. If they make a 
few mistakes of the kind I have exampled 
here, we might check the line in their paper 
where they occur and let them spot them 
themselves—but without reproach. As these 
examples prove, a few ‘“‘bad” mistakes do 
not reveal illiteracy and, in fact, do not in- 
terfere with communication; many expert 
readers have passed over them without 
notice. It is rather the frequency of mistakes 
which hinders communication. If every line 
carries a misspelling, the reader who is a 
good speller will become so distracted that 
he will lose the thought of the passage. A 
student who makes frequent errors may 
need only to be taught proofreading habits. 
But if he misspells words with great frequen- 
cy, he is in a bad way, for teaching a colle: e 
student to spell is a job that can’t be done 
in one semester, if at all. 

We constantly censure students for 
“carelessness,”’ and they reply that they just 
let something slip by unconsciously. “But 
you shouldn’t let these obvious things slip 
by,” we say. Take this, for example: 


March 11 


The artistic possibilities and limitations of 
the film as a mass communication entertain- 
ment media in a democracy. 
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Did you spot the mistake?—‘‘a . . . media,” 
the old Latin plural trouble. The fact is that 
I wrote this statement myself, reproduced a 
hundred copies of it, mailed them to doc- 
toral students in English. I further typed 
out fifteen copies individually and posted 
them publicly. Yet I happen to be a com- 
munications teacher particularly aware of 
this very problem. Mediums is taking over 
for media, and the sooner the better for me. 
We teachers of English and communica- 
tion seem to have developed sharper eyes for 
reading our students’ papers than for read- 
ing the printed words of professionals. We 
must not smile upon carelessness or lack of 
precision in communication, but neither 
should we play hypocrite to students who 
will very naturally resent our double 
standard. 
KEN MACRORIE 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
(On leave of absence) 


CAN LISTENING BE TAUGHT? 

As teachers, we are naturally expected to 
teach. And while we do not expect to bring 
all our students to a complete mastery of the 
English language, we do believe we can help 
them all to write better, read better, and 
speak better. But what abour the relatively 
unexplored area of listening? How much can 
we do there? More specifically, can we hope 
to achieve visible results in that area in as 
little as one quarter’s time? 

To be sure, research carried on here at 
Minnesota as well as on such campuses as 
Michigan State and Florida State has pro- 
vided some affirmative evidence, but the fol- 
lowing report is the first to be based on a 
standardized test' of listening comprehen- 
sion of known reliability and validity. 

In our freshman communication sequence 
we have reading-, speaking-, writing-, and 


' Brown-Carlsen Listening Comprehension Test 
(New York: World Book Co., 1953). This test was 
administered for standardization purposes in 1952 
to approximately eight thousand high school and 
college students, norms being available for Grades 
IX through XIIT. 
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listening-emphasis classes, students being 
sectioned according to initial test results 
into that class in which their deficiency is 
most marked. Through use of a matched- 
pair experimental plan, the twenty-four stu- 
dents in the listening class were matched as 
closely as possible on the basis of initial lis- 
tening ability with twenty-four students 
selected from the other classes. These two 
groups constituted the experimental and 
control groups for the study. 

Initially both groups had an average raw 
score of 45—45.42 for the experimental 
group and 45.67 for the control group, the 
scores ranging from 38 to 55 raw-score 
points. In terms of percentile rank the two 
groups were below-average listeners, listen- 
ing at the 29th percentile according to the 
norms for college freshman, or at about the 
eleventh-grade level. 

During the quarter the experimental 
group, taught by Warren E. Olson, worked 
on problems of increasing listening efficien- 
cy. They listened purposefully to a variety 
of materials presented orally and took peri- 
odic listening progress tests.? At the end of 
the quarter when both groups were retested, 
the listening class averaged 53.87 raw-score 
points; the control group, 49.50. In terms of 
percentile rank the listening class had moved 
from the 29th to the 62d percentile, a 33 
percentile rank gain, whereas the control 
group moved from the 29th to the 45th per- 
centile, 16 percentile ranks gain. Form Am 
of the listening test was used both as pre-test 
and post-test, since the second form was not 
yet available. 

Statistically speaking, the initial differ- 
ences between the twenty-four pairs of stu- 
dents were not large enough to be considered 
significant. The difference between the 
treatments, however, was large enough to be 


2 For more detailed information about techniques 
for teaching listening consult Ralph G. Nichols, 
“Listening Instruction in the Secondary Schools,” 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, XXXVI (May, 1952), 158-74, 
and Donald E. Bird, ‘‘Teaching Listening Com- 
prehension,” Journal of Communication, III (No- 
vember, 1953), 127-30. 
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considered highly significant (i.e., at the 
one-tenth of 1 per cent level). In other 
words, direct instruction in listening resulted 
in statistically significant improvement. 

This evidence, when placed alongside the 
results of earlier studies, allows us to quote 
with much greater assurance the statement 
from the English Language Arts: ‘‘Good lis- 
tening habits are taught, not caught.” It 
should also encourage us to help our stu- 
dents listen better and, through increased 
awareness of spoken language, to write, read, 
and speak still more effectively.’ 


James I. BRowNn 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


ENGINEERS ARE WRITERS TOO 


Most freshmen in colleges of engineering 
enrol in English with little expectation that 
those courses will ever be of much profession- 
al value. Their attitude derives principally 
from the mistaken assumptions that engi- 
neering is not a “‘lettered’’ profession and 
that engineers are specialists who deal with 
materials rather than with people. The en- 
gineering student wil} learn from his techni- 
cal courses that he is preparing for a profes- 
sion rather than a trade, and he will learn 
eventually that his college places some pre- 
mium on effective speaking and writing. The 
problem is to make him realize the value of 
his English courses as he takes them. 

The task is not an easy one for the Eng- 
lish teacher, but he is not alone in pleading 
the merits of his subject. The engineering 
profession has spoken so eloquently in de- 
fense of it that the teacher may profitably 
employ the words of the students’ admitted 
masters—the successful engineers. Here are 
some suggestions which mizht help students 
convince themselves that skill in language is 
vital to their success. 

The first meeting of the class may be 


3The author wishes to express his grateful 
appreciation to Dr. Richard S. Melton, of the Uni- 
versity Office of Educational Research, who so 
generously worked out the statistical analysis of 
the data presented in this article. 
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spent in a discussion of these questions: 
Why are freshman engineers required to 
take English? What help do you expect to 
get from this course? Is English as basic to 
an engineer’s training as mathematics? As 
physics? Does the engineer need to be a good 
writer? A good speaker? 

At the close of the hour the teacher might 
ask his students to read the following ar- 
ticles: Robert I. Rees, ‘“The Young Engineer 
and His English” (Journal of Engineering 
Education, XXIII, 479-90) ; C. F. Kettering, 
“The Importance of English to the Engineer 
in Industry” (JEE, XX VII, 442-43); D. L. 
Roberts, ‘“The Importance of English to the 
Engineer” (Black Hills Engineer, XXIII, 
37-39). A glance through the indexes of the 
Journal of Engineering Education will supply 
the titles of additional articles which the stu- 
dent might profitably consult. 

At the next meeting the teacher might de- 
termine whether his students’ attitudes have 
been changed by their reading. If they are 
convinced that language skill is as essential 
to their success as any other skill they hope 
to acquire, they are ready to begin their 
study of English. But, if doubt remains, the 
business of learning more English should 
wait until all doubt is removed, for to pro- 
ceed without conviction is futile. 


The following paragraphs sketch one ap- 
proach a teacher might use to get his stu- 
dents to examine further the value of Eng- 
lish in their profession. 

“You have now read about the value en- 
gineers place upon college English courses. 
But these articles indicate only that engi- 
neers feel a great need for better training in 
English. We have not hit upon the equally 
obvious fact that many engineers do have a 
superior command of language. I should 
like to point out that the successful engineer 
does as much writing as other professional 
men. Let me tell you of three engineers who 
have demonstrated greater skill in writing 
and speaking than have most of the English 
teachers I know. 

“The first is William E. Wickenden, pres- 
ident of Case Institute of Technology from 
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1929 to 1947. Engineers remember Wicken- 
den for his Report of the Investigation of En- 
gineering Education, two volumes containing 
over fifteen hundred pages of closely sifted 
facts. Wickenden also wrote “The Second 
Mile,’ an essay that has been read by many 
thousands of engineering students. 

“The second engineer whose writing 
equals that of the best in any profession is 
T. A. Boyd, research consultant for General 
Motors. Boyd earned nation-wide recogni- 
tion for his research on antiknock gasoline, 
but his accomplishments as an author are 
only slightly less remarkable. His publica- 
tions include two books, two pamphlets, and 
forty-seven articles. He is co-author of thir- 
ty-three additional articles. Boyd is now in 
great demand as a speaker—a demand cre- 
ated as much by his successful writing as by 
his successful research. 

“The third engineer is Carl F. Braun, 
who has developed a multimillion-dollar 
business of building oil refineries. Braun has 
written at least nine books, two of which 
have to do with the writing of effective busi- 
ness letters. Most remarkable, however, is 
his volume, Two Hundred Good Books, an an- 
notated list of modern and classical master- 
pietes. Braun éncourages his engineers to 
read the classics, and Two Hundred Good 
Books was written to guide his employees in 
their leisure reading. He is an engineer who 
has seen the need for, and found the time to 
supply, many of the services of a professor 
of English. You can learn more about this 
remarkable man by reading ‘Human Digni- 
ty: Vital Part of Braun Tooling,’ in Business 
Week for May 28, 1949. 

“Now we cannot generalize from these 
three examples and say that all engineers are 
well-known writers. However, should you 
check Who’s Who in Engineering, you will 

find that engineers have written their share 
of all the books that have appeared in the 
twentieth century. 

“For those of you who still doubt that 
writing is one of the principal functions of 
the successful engineer, I have two addition- 
al suggestions. First, go to your library and 
check the number of technical magazines 
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listed in the Engineering Index. Second, try 
to find out what proportion of all the books 
and magazines on the shelves were written 
by scientists and engineers. Ask the librarian 
to estimate how many of those technical 
books were written within the last fifty 
years. Ask him whether the number of new 
books in technology is increasing or di- 
minishing. 

“T think you already know what the an- 
swers will be. But, if you have any doubts, 
you would do well to go ahead and investi- 
gate. I think you will find support for my 
generalization that our leading engineers are 
also writers. The primary duty of the en- 
gineer may still be the building of bridges 
and skyscrapers, but the world moves for- 
ward only in so far as he is able to commu- 
nicate his ideas to others through writing 
and speaking. 

“‘As you continue to read what engineers 
have written, your respect for their writing 
will increase, for the information essential to 
an industrial civilization has been recorded 
by these men. As you proceed into adult life 
and find your reading less confined to tech- 
nology and more concerned with the social 
enigmas whith plague mankind, you will 
find that our scientists and engineers have 
also dealt competently with those problems. 
A casual examination of significant nonfic- 
tion published in the last thirty years will 
show you that these men are leading think- 
ers of today. Our poets are no longer the leg- 
islators of mankind, and many of our novel- 
ists now echo the original thinking of the 
scientists. The frontiers of knowledge are 
unfolding more rapidly in your field than in 
any of the others, and civilization will pro- 
gress only so fast as you can communicate 
your discoveries to the rest of the world. 
The engineer is no longer a mere provider of 
creature comforts; with him also rests in 
great part the task of formulating and ex- 
pounding the principles modern man must 
live by.” 

Mavrice L. RIDER 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
INDIANA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Letters to the Editor 


To the Editor of “‘College English’’: 

Unfortunately Morton W. Bloomfield’s 
recent article, ““The Problem of Fact and 
Value in the Teaching of English,’ cannot 
pass without comment. Since it repeats some 
of the widespread misconceptions about 
structural linguistics and linguists, it puts 
obstacles in the way of those who, like my- 
self, are interested in gaining a sympathetic 
hearing from teachers. The most hepeful 
sign is that Mr. Bloomfield himself seems 
troubled. To his great credit, he regards dif- 
ferences between traditionalists and struc- 
turalists as a problem. 

But Mr. Bloomfield shows a tendency to 
be trapped by fears and terms. He trains 
most of his guns on behavioristic linguists 
and on Robert A. Hall, Jr., in particular. 
Hall’s Leave Your Language Alone! invites 
attack, but on cultural grounds only. The 
book is sound linguistics. And I cannot share 
Mr. Bloomfield’s fears about what would 
happen if we stopped teaching classroom 
English. No traasition could be more drastiy 
than that between Old and Middle English, 
and really valuable cultural monuments can 
be more or less translated. Yet if, quite dubi- 
ously, vulgate should take over, it would 
certainly be transmogrified to express all 
that is now reserved to standard. At least I 
know of no case in which a culture has failed 
for want of an adequate language. 

The structural linguist’s position is en- 
tirely consistent about prescriptive gram- 
mar and not at all what Mr. Bloomfield 
seems to think. Ideally, a complete descrip- 
tion of a given dialect is required first. This 
in a sense defines the dialect. But now the 
characteristic patterns automatically be- 
come prescribed for anyone who is learning 
that dialect. If what I call “edited English” 
is a dialect (which I feel sure most struc- 
turalists would not grant), then whoever 


' College English, October, 1953, pp. 33-37. 


wants to use edited English must learn its 
patterns. Linguists do in fact normalize 
spoken English and teach the normalized 
version to foreigners. 

The term “behaviorist” has misled Mr. 
Bloomfield considerably. Many structural- 
ists may be behaviorists—I have no idea 
what the proportion is. But all treat lan- 
guage behavioristically, because they can 
study with assurance only the observable 
mechanisms of language? and because their 
study is useful only if linguistic behavior is 
predictable. The French can be counted on 
to use au instead of @ Je, or what are gram- 
mars for? This is nothing new. Structuralists 
differ from traditional grammarians mainly 
in limiting their statements to those that 
can be derived from observable facts and in 
predicting what currently will be instead of 
what someone thinks should be. Linguists 
are behaviorists in the same way that 
physicists are materialists. 

These two points especially need to be 
driven home: (1) Identification of structural 
linguistics with “anything goes” is false, but 
it is true that most structuralists regard 
school English as unduly remote from stand- 
ard spoken English. (2) The personal philos- 
ophies of structuralists are simply irrele- 
vant. Linguists must treat language as sets 
of predictable phenomena, though open to 
change; any other attitude would leave 
them facing vast and multitudinous uncer- 
tainties. They can teach us much about lan- 
guage, these scholars; and it seems to me 
that as teachers we are under obli-ation to 
learn as much as we can. 

GeEorGE P. Faust 
Untversity or KENTUCKY 


2 ‘*But meaning is primarily a matter of the struc- 
ture of the world around us, not of linguistic struc- 
ture in the narrower sense; and hence, to a large ex- 
tent, meaning is destined to elude linguistic analy- 
sis” (Robert A. Hall, Jr., ‘‘Descriptive Linguistics 
and the Teaching of English,” Education, February, 
1953, pp. 3-8). 
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Tx Los Angeles convention of the Nation- 
al Council of Teachers of English at Thanks- 
giving was an unqualified success. In a far 
corner of the country, with the plains and 
the Rocky Mountains between it and most 
of the populous areas of the country, it still 
drew an attendance of about 1,950. Of the 
110 Directors answering the roll call at the 
Thanksgiving morning meeting of the 
Board, only the normal proportion were 
Californians. The “summer weather at 
Thanksgiving” advertised in advance pub- 
licity was enjoyed, with the mercury above 
80 degrees at least twice. The local Commit- 
tee on Arrangements, led by Lorietta 
Scheerer, did a superb job, planning so well 
in advance that its members seemed just 
happy convention visitors. Only Publicity 
Chairman Mary Turner was tied to her desk 
by the unavoidable press conferences. The 
Convention News appeared punctually in 
four partly preplanned and illustrated edi- 
tions. And the program proved as effective 
as even President Harlen M. Adams and 
Second Vice-President Blanche Trezevant, 
the program architects, could possibly have 
hoped. 

The convention was marked by several 
innovations. The most important of these 
was the introduction of the Council’s first 
Executive Secretary. J. N. Hook was pre- 
sented to the Directors on Thanksgiving 
morning, and in his quiet way pledged him- 
self to do his very best in Council service. 
Here, and as he met members throughout 
the convention, he gave the impression that 
the Executive Committee had made a wise 
choice. A minor but welcome change was the 
transfer of the reception from crowded 
Thanksgiving afternoon to the evening hour 
after the general session. Third, the release 
of the pamphlet Censorship and Controversy 
and the resolution concerning teachers and 


The National Council in Los Angeles 
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communism were the Council’s first full 
statements on a controversial social prob- 
lem. A fourth feature was the emphasis upon 
affiliated local associations. Recently, in 
order that much of the committee work 
might be done in personal conferences, the 
Executive Committee had chosen the nucle- 
us of one committee from New York City 
and that of another from the membership of 
the New Jersey Association. It had also ar- 
ranged for an exhibit of materials produced 
by affiliates, and their periodicals, literary 
maps, and pamphlets filled a whole exhibit 
booth. In the Board of Directors the repre- 
sentatives of two Pacific Coast affiliates and 
of a midwestern one urged that some Coun- 
cil tasks which might be assigned to commit- 
tees should instead be assigned to strong af- 
filiates. The Board encouraged the proposal. 
Fourth, the Modern Language Association 
of America, the College English Association 
(San Francisco Bay Area, unaffiliated), and 
the National Association of Journalism Di- 
rectors had sent official representatives. 

Vice-President Blanche Trezevant con- 
ducted the General Session on Thanks- 
giving evening with particular dignity and 
directness. The fifteen hundred present were 
welcomed heartily and understandingly by 
G. Millage Montgomery, of the Los Angeles 
City Schools; C. C. Trillingham, of the 
Los Angeles County schools; and Gordon 
A. Wilson, of the Southern California 
Association of Teachers of English. Presi- 
dent Adams read this greeting: 


DEAR Dr. ADAMs: 


The English language is a precious heritage. 
Great documents of human freedom, great 
poetry and philosophy are its treasures. 

As teachers of English, your associates in the 
National Council are the custodians of that 
heritage. More than that, you bear the respon- 
sibility for passing along to the youth of America 
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a love for and an understanding of those ideals 
of our heritage which find repeated expression 
in our rich and flexible mother tongue—the 
ideals of peace, freedom, dignity, reverence for 
God, and respect for our fellow man. 


Sincerely, 


Dwicut D. EISENHOWER 


The audience listened appreciatively to 
Harlen M. Adams’ President’s Address, an 
informative and inspiring report on the 
state of the Council (see page 259). Then 
Leslie D. Lindou took the group with him 
on a literary pilgrimage to Stratford by way 
of the Lake Country. Finally, Henry Alonzo 
Myers presented an uplifting exposition of 
the nature of literature and its function in a 
democracy geared to a reverence for science. 

At the Annual Dinner on Friday evening 
Vice-President Lou La Brant was a genial, 
brisk toastmistress. The first speaker was 
Dore Schary, vice-president of Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer, on “The Literature of the 
Screen.” The text of this address will appear 
in an early issue of the English Journal. He 
was followed by Frieda Hennock, of the 
Federal Communications Commission, who 
spoke earnestly without notes. She empha- 
sized the terrific influence of teievision; we 
need educational television stations, freed 
from commercial pressures of all sorts. 
School people can supply or enlist the nec- 
essary talent. The public is responding well 
indeed to appeals for support of such sta- 
tions. Will we do our part? As a leader in the 
fight to reserve air channels for educational 
use and in arousing community backing for 
projected stations, she deserves our real 
gratitude. The program concluded with the 
surprise presentation for the Council of a 
complete set of the writings of Chicagoan 
Carl Sandburg, autographed by Carl, to 
Wilbur Hatfield, who was retiring after 
thirty-four years from the office of secretary- 
treasurer. To the toastmistress’s generous 
words of praise Mr. Hatfield replied that 
the Council friendships had been a rare 
privilege and predicted that the Council will 
grow even more rapidly in size and ser- 
vice. 
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The Saturday luncheon program was a 
delicious high-calorie intellectual dessert to 
the full-course feast of ideas and inspiration. 
It left everyone with a taste for more and a 
realization that he had had all he could di- 
gest. Margery Bailey in her address on 
‘Shakespeare in Action” proved to be an 
actess, a wit, and a scholar. This magazine 
will present next month as much of this ad- 
dress as Miss Bailey can put into an article, 
but print cannot reproduce her inimitable 
“mouthing” of “To be, or not to be.” 

Richard Armour, Scripps College, who al- 
ternates serious scholarship and the writing 
of light verse (and this year is on leave of 
absence on a Ford Foundation Fellowship), 
made sound observations on how the writer 
of light verse makes himself useful both in 
the classroom and in society. He remarked 
that one of the advantages of light verse 
over serious poetry is that it can be under- 
stood(!) and that its use in the classroom can 
convince the doubting student that there 
can be fun in rhyme and meter. In time, you 
may even promote him from Bishop (“How 
To Treat Elves’) to Pope! An effective 
writer and teacher, Armour thinks, “has to 
aim both high and low to hit the bull’s-eye.” 
The use of the social satirist in verse is to 
keep us cut down to size. Self-critical laugh- 
ter is practiced with less gusto today than 
formerly (how would Will Rogers get by to- 
day?). It is least practiced and most feared 
by demagogic leaders. Thus light verse, by 
keeping laughter alive, can help to keep de- 
mocracy alive. His own verses used for illus- 
tration so pleased the audience that he had 
to curb the applause. 

The Friday programs cannot be reported 
here. The conferences, in three series, two in 
the morning and one in the afternoon— 
numbered twenty-four. Some of the longer 
contributions will be published later. 

Several group conferences of specific in- 
terest to college teachers were held on Fri- 
day in addition to the two scheduled College 
Section meetings. Benjamin Lehman, Uni- 
versity of California, gave a clear and cogent 
account of “The University of California 
Student Prose Project,” remarking its impli- 
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cations for college teachers of English. At 
the annual luncheon of the Conference on 
College Composition and Communication 
“Freshman Texts in the Light of Linguis- 


Joun C. GERBER 
First Vice-President 


B Cook 
Chairman High School Section 


tics” was discussed by Harold Allen, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and a panel of three, Wil- 
liam Matthews, University of California, 
Los Angeles; L. M. Myers, Arizona State 
College; and Paul Roberts, San Jose State 
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College. The scope and limits of the world 
literature course were discussed at another 
session under the chairmanship of Horst 
Frenz, and at a fourth meeting, dedicated to 


MERSAND 
Second Vice-President 


Kennell-Ellis 
Epna L. STERLING 
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views on English grammar, C. C. Fries 
spoke on “New Light on English Gram- 
mar,” and Robert M. Gorrell, University of 
Nevada, on “Using Grammar Effectively in 
College Composition.” 
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An informal discussion, focused to the 
question “What Are the Responsibilities of 
the College English Department?” took 
place Friday morning. Barriss Mills, Pur- 
due, chairman of the College Section, presid- 
ed. The leading discussants were Catherine 
Bullard, Central Washington College of 
Education; James A. Work, Indiana Uni- 
versity; Gordon W. Clarke, Eastern Oregon 
College of Education; The Reverend Mau- 
rice S. Rigley, University of Portland; and 
John R. Adams, San Diego State College. 

A main trend in the discussion seemed to 
indicate general agreement that, if we are to 
have better English teaching at both high 
school and college levels, the English depart- 
ment (not merely the school of education) 
needs to bestir itself in formulating and ef- 
fecting a course of instruction directed to 
that end. Miss Bullard and Mr. Work both 
talked to this point. 

Miss Bullard indicated several specific 
ways in which we should at once get busy. 
The English department, she thinks, needs 
to take some responsibility for the selection 
of prospective high school teachers of Eng- 
lish; to see that those encouraged to go into 
the teaching of the language arts have a 
genuine liking for and understanding of 
adolescents and a genuine liking for and ap- 
preciation of literature; and to see that not 
too many disappointed novelists, poets, 
journalists, actors, etc., drift into it as a sec- 
ond choice. The English department needs 
also to assume responsibility for seeing that 
the training of teachers includes a broad 
background of general education and expe- 
rience in their own college education with all 
the language arts and with literature of all 
types, many periods, and countries. In co- 
operation with the department of education, 
the English department should share in de- 
signing a training to make the students pro- 
fessionally competent. Such training should 
include a knowledge of literature suitable for 
use on junior and senior high school levels 
and for adolescents of widely differing abili- 
ties and interests, some training in the teach- 
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ing techniques effective and suitable for use 
on junior and senior high school levels, a 
knowledge of the principles of adolescent 
psychology and human growth, and a period 
of apprenticeship in teaching. The English 
department should also assume some re- 
sponsibility for trying to convince adminis- 
trators and placement officers that teachers 
who do not have the training and competen- 
cies necessary to teach English should not be 
given jobs doing so. Finally, we have a re- 
sponsibility for teaching effectively and en- 
thusiatically ourselves. “‘One see is worth a 
thousand tells.” 

Professor Work spoke to the point of the 
English department’s responsibility for 
teaching its graduates how to teach college 
students. He stressed the need for the col- 
lege teacher to be interested in his students 
as well as his subject and said that the train- 
ing given prospective and new college teach- 
ers should make this clear. Training the 
novice in how to conduct class discussions is 
urgent. As for a course of study, the prospec- 
tive college teacher needs solid training in a 
few special fields, but his general back- 
ground needs to include some knowledge of 
the nistory of languages, semantics, logic, 
“speech,”’ and the literature of other coun- 
tries as well as his own. He can forget de- 
tailed knowledge of literary history! The 
prospective college teacher needs to face 
realistically the fact that what he is going to 
teach is going to be freshman composition, 
an occasional class in advanced composition, 
and some literature. The English depart- 
ment needs to face the fact that it has a re- 
sponsibility to prepare its graduates to 
teach these things well. 

While recognizing our responsibilities for 
the preparation of teachers, The Reverend 
Mr. Rigley reminded us that we must not 
lose sight of our role as guardians of the hu- 
manities, as teachers of the humane values 
of life through literature. And Professor 
Clarke got down to brass tacks on our re- 
sponsibility in the composition classroom. 
He remarked that the English department 
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has a dual role to perform there, not only to 
teach writing skills but to encourage other 
departments to insist on the practice of 
those skills with a high standard of perform- 
ance throughout the student’s college years. 
We must try to teach diction and expression 
to purpose and situation. If writing is to be 
a normal response and process, appropriate- 


Brick HARRIS 


Chairman College Section 


ness should be understood by teachers and 
students as more important than excessive 
zeal for purity of usage and mechanics. We 
have a responsibility also to develop in our 
students a genuine interest in and concern 
with the way words function in communica- 
tion and to show the student that there is an 
individuality to his own communication. 
Too often a student is led to believe that 
mere conformity to mechanics is the only 
purpose of his work in writing. 
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Professor John R. Adams’ remarks on 
“Literature for Everybody” are printed in 
extenso on page 377. 

‘The Future of the English Major” was 
the subject of the Saturday morning discus- 
sion, which was presided over by C. R. 
McClure, Oregon College of Education. The 
three papers read there will be published in 
the March College English. They are ‘‘The 
Current Status of the English Major,” by 
Harlan W. Hamilton, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity; “Should the English Major Be a 
Cafeteria?” by Thomas Clark Pollock, New 
York University; and ‘Making the English 
Major More Effective,” by Richard L. 
Greene, California Institute of Technology. 

More than two hundred persons attended 
these last two meetings which were planned 
by Barriss Mills, Purdue University, chair- 
man of the College Section during the past 
year. For 1954 Professor Mills has asked to 
be relieved of the duties of the chairman- 
ship, and these have now been assumed by 
Brice Harris, Penn State, formerly vice- 
chairman. Plans are already under way for 
next fall’s meetings. Got an idea? Write him. 


College Section Elections 


At the Colleze Section business meeting 
John R. Adams, San Diego State College, 
and Ernest M. Leisy, Southern Methodist 
University, were elected to serve on the Sec- 
tion’s nominating committee. T. A. Barn- 
hart, St. Cloud State Teachers Colleze, is 
the Executive Committee’s appointee. The 
function of this committee is to nominate 
candidates for election to the College Sec- 
tion Committee and for advisers to College 
English. The complete ballot will be printed 
in the March College English. Election will 
be held in May by mail ballot. 


Business 


The Board of Directors elected as officers 
of the Council for 1954 the candidates pro- 
posed by the Nominating Committee last 
May. They are: 


President: Lou LA Brant, Atlanta University 


First Vice-President: Joun C. GERBER, State 
University of Iowa 

Second Vice-President: Jos—pH MERSAND, Cur- 
riculum Bureau, New York City Schools 


The officers, with Past Presidents Lennox 
Grey and Harlen M. Adams, High School 
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Section Chairman Luella B. Cook, Elemen- 
tary Chairman Edna L. Sterling, and the col- 
lege chairman to be elected, form the Execu- 
tive Committee. The Executive Secretary 
will serve as treasurer also. 

The Board of Directors also elected the 
following Nominating Committee to pro- 
pose candidates this spring for election next 
fall as officers for 1955: Paul Farmer, chair- 
man, Harlen M. Adams, Helen F. Olson, 
Robert C. Polley, and Blanche Trezevant. 

The Annual Business Meeting (all Coun- 
cil members) elected the following Direc- 
tors-at-Large, for three years beginning 
Thanksgiving Day, 1954: Richard A. 
Meade, Karl Dykema, Milacent Grimes 
Ocvirk, Helen F. Olson, Wanda Robertson, 
and Lorietta Scheerer. This meeting also 
amended the Council constitution to abolish 
the position of secretary-treasurer, to make 
clear that the Executive Committee is sub- 
ject to the directions of the Board of Direc- 
tors, and to permit section nominating com- 
mittees to report in January instead of De- 
cember. It also adopted a by-law requiring 
the Executive Committee to employ an 
executive secretary. It received invitations 
to hold the 1954 convention in Atlantic City 
and in New York and to meet any year in 
Toronto. Its heaviest work was the consid- 
eration and adoption of resolutions, which 
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should be read and circulated as widely as 
possible. 

The report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions was presented by its chairman, Edna 
L. Sterling, and upon her motion adopted. 
These resolutions rendered deserved thanks 
to the Committee on Arrangements, Loriet- 
ta Scheerer, chairman; to the California 
Council of English Associations, Alfred 
Grommon, past president, and Mabel Rice, 
president; to the Southern California Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of English, Gordon Wil- 
son, president; to Superintendents A. J. Stod- 
dard of Los Angeles and C. C. Trillingham 
of Los Angeles County and their staffs; to 
Monsignor Patrick J. Dignan, superintend- 
ent of the Catholic Schools of the Archdio- 
cese of Los Angeles; to the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce; to the Statler 
Hotel; to the Council officers: Harlen 
Adams, Lou La Brant, Blanche Trezevant, 
and Wilbur Hatfield; and to the Commission 
on the English Curriculum (and commended 
its further plans). Another resolution ex- 
pressed sorrow over the passing of Guy C. 
Moore, who has been a strong influence in 
locating the convention in Los Angeles, and 
still another conferred honorary life-mem- 
bership in the Council upon Wilbur Hatfield 
The report also included the following im- 
portant declarations of opinion: 
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Wuereas the increasing enrolments in all 
public schools and the shortage of efficient 
teaching personnel are creating problems of 
maintaining high standards of instruction; be it 

Resolved, That the NCTE go on record as 
urging that state and local committees be organ- 
ized to carry on vigorous selective teacher-re- 
cruitment programs to aid in providing an ade- 
quate number of qualified teachers for the coun- 
try’s schools; and to urge that all colleges adopt 
the principle of the establishment of required 
courses in English for the initial certification for 
teaching services. 


WHEREAS mass media of communication are 
increasingly influences that affect children and 
are means of reaching the public and of present- 
ing facts, attitudes, and evidence, and hence of 
giving appreciations and understanding to the 
American people; be it 

Resolved, That the NCTE reaffirm its sup- 
port of the position of Federal Communications 
Commission in keeping the allocated television 
channels open for educational assignments. 

Wuereas the NCTE, with other organiza- 
tions of teachers, is profoundly concerned in 
such current questions as the restrictions upon 
the choice of classroom materials and the right 
of Communists to teach in the public schools of 
the United States; and 

WHEREAS numerous other professional or- 
ganizations and responsible individuals have 
taken positive stands regarding such questions; 
and 

WHEREAS a committee of the NCTE has pre- 
pared a pamphlet entitled Censorship and Con- 
troversy which has been carefully read and criti- 
cized by an NCTE committee, approved by the 
Council Director of Publications, and published 
by the Council; be it 

Resolved, That the NCTE commend the work 
of the Committee on Censorship and Controver- 
sy and reaffirm the following positions taken by 
the Committee: 


1. The National Council of Teachers of English 
reasserts the freedom to teach. It believes 
that freedom to teach is closely bound to the 
freedoms to listen, to speak, to write, and to 
read. In reasserting all these freedoms, it 
again reaffirms its loyalties to American 
democracy. 

2. The NCTE believes that freedom to teach in- 
cludes freedom to examine and to dissent 
from, within the limits of loyalty and integri- 

ty, not only those beliefs which are safe and 
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popular but those which are held by the few 
and are unpopular with many. The Council 
believes that denying access to all relevant 
facts is as much a betrayal of responsibilities 
as is indoctrination with fanatic creeds and 
that both practices are indeed totalitarian. 


3. The Council believes that freedom to teach 


includes freedom to be taught. Since youth- 
ful minds are not fully equipped to judge the 
worth of only one set of ideas advocated by 
one group, the American ideal of freedom re- 
quires that youth have access to the litera- 
ture of a variety of great writers and thinkers 
down through the ages. It believes that the 
study of such writings includes the right to 
discuss, reject, the use such ideas. It con- 
cludes, therefore, that it is not only the right 
but the responsibility of the teacher to pre- 
sent ideas with which he does not agree. 
Finally, it affirms that speaking, writing, 
reading, and using such literature provides 
the foundation for the processes of reason 
which are the bulwarks of our democratic 
life. 


4. It is the strong conviction of the NCTE that 


schools and colleges of the nation must be 
guarded not only against communism but 
also against those persons who use the fear of 
communism as a pretext for their attacks 
upon the American educational system. 

5. The Council believes, also, that the responsi- 
bility of teachers lies as much in the treat- 
ment and in the way materials are used as in 
the materials themselves. Fairness, perspec- 
tive, a scrupulous regard for accuracy, for 
evidence, for reasonable interpretation, and, 
above all, for respect for the individual as a 
member of a group make possible a healthy 
education. This healthy education demands, 
and is made possible only with, a free use of 
materials for responsible teaching. 


The following resolution was offered by 
Angela M. Broening, Lou La Brant, and 
Leon C. Hood and was adopted: 


Resolved, That the National Council of 
Teachers of English regrets that the program 
“Author Meets the Critics” has been taken off 
the air and that the Secretary communicate to 
the Du Mont Television Network and other 
networks the urgent desirability of resuming 
this excellent program. If this program is re- 
stored, the members of NCTE should do all that 
is possible to increase the listening audience. 
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Report and Summary 


Conference on College Composition 


and Communication 
Annual Spring Meeting, March 4-6, 1954 


Hore. Jerrerson, St. Louis 
GENERAL SESSIONS, PANEL DISCUSSIONS, WORKSHOPS 


Some of the topics: Modern Linguistics and Composition; Reading and 
Grading of Themes; Philosophies of the Teaching of Composition; 
Research in the Field; Composition in Technical Schools; Imaginative 
Writing; the C/C Teacher as Counselor; Composition and Commu- 
nication: A Contrast 


Make room reservations directly to the hotel 


Complete programs and workshop registration cards will be mailed to 
members and others about February 1 


TWO PAPERS ON THE MEASURE- 
ment of writing ability, read at the spring 
conference of the New York State English 
Council, appear in the fall issue of its official 
organ, the English Record. Both are by men 
from the Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

Peter M. Miller discusses ‘Objective 
Measures of Writing Ability.” An objective 
test is one which can be scored by a clerk, 
often by a machine. The essential common 
characteristic of the many forms of objective 
testing described by Miller is offering the 
testee a number of fixed alternatives, so that 
all he does is to choose among them. Most of 
the alternatives are corrections, but some 
some of them may be approving the forms 
already presented in context. He did not 
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recommend any of these devices for testing 
organization of units larger than single sen- 
tences. He suggested three chief types of 
tests of sentence structure: choice of several 
ways to correct a faulty (underlined) con- 
struction, choice of several underlined and 
numbered constructions as the faulty one, 
and choice of the best or the worst of several 
forms of the same sentence. 

Warren G. Findley replied to the question 
“How Objective Can Free-Style Measures 
of Writing Ability Be Made?” First he re- 
ported a doctoral thesis which seems to show 
conclusively that a verbal test such as part 
of the Scholastic Aptitude Test is a better 
predictor of subsequent work in composition 
courses than are such objective tests of the 
sentence as Mr. Miller had described, para- 
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graph revision, or any ordinary free essay. 
He explained the controlled essay test now 
offered by the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board and also its “Interlinear” exer- 
cise, in which a long paragraph needing 
many improvements in sentence structure, 
punctuation, and diction is printed with 
triple spacing for the corrections. The con- 
trolled essay test, as judged by statistics, 
seems to be almost as reliable as the verbal 
test, but for any single student results vary 
with the topics. 


“ENGLISH AS SHE’S NOT TAUGHT,” 
by Jacques Barzun, in the December Aflan- 
lic, courageously and correctly insists that 
clearness and accuracy of expression are 
more important than formal correctness and 
that teachers should give them the central 
place in their teaching. But some of his illus- 
trations of “jargon” are lamentably wrong, 
apparently because Barzun did not under- 
stand the commercial and educational con- 
texts. He refuses to lay the blame for most 
students’ failure to learn to write well upon 
progressive schools, lack of discipline, de- 
cline of morality, or upsurge of crisis. Only 
professional writers and a few accomplished 
amateurs ever did write well, and the great 
majority made many “errors.”’ But college- 
bred millions who write badly write much, 
and often, for publication. The “‘decline” is 
“no decline at all—simply the infinite dupli- 
cation of dufferism.” The complaints come 
from Canada, England, and Germany. 

The invention of scientific terms has en- 
couraged the growth of jargon—new words 
of hybrid derivation and use of old words in 
new (to Barzun, loose) senses. His examples 
are sometimes unfortunate. He condemns 
“contact” and “process” as verbs, clearly 
not realizing situations in which there is no 
substitute. And, when he discusses the word- 
ing of The English Language Arts, he shows 
no understanding of the difficulty of finding 
a single generally understood term for the 
multiple subject we teachers of “English” 
teach or of the still too common complete 
separation of each subject of instruction 
from the others. Is he right in his incidental 
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statement that the majority of persons lack 
the capacity to /earn, even under good in- 
struction, to write clearly and accurately? 


“MATERIALS FOR THE RETARDED 
Reader” is primarily a bibliography of such 
materials, listing books from twenty-seven 
publishers with the publishers’ estimates of 
their reading level. It was compiled by Cloy 
S. Hobson and Oscar M. Haugh and appears 
in the University of Kansas Bulletin of Edu- 
cation, Volume VIII, No. 1. Two hundred 
copies are available to the first who write for 
them. (Wouldn’t it be fair to inclose a ten- 
cent stamp?) 


THE SHAKESPEARE NEWSLETTER 
should be in the hands of every Shake- 
speare devotee. It reviews all the serious 
publications in its field and reports lectures 
and conferences and important “revivals” of 
the plays. Editor: Louis Marder, Pembroke 
State College, Pembroke, North Carolina. 
Six issues annually, $1.00. 


THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS IS 
quietly celebrating its 475th anniversary. 
Founded just a year after Caxton printed 
his first book in 1477, it has made available 
to the world literally thousands (its perma- 
nent catalogue has ten thousand titles) of 
distinguished books, from St. Jerome’s 
Commentaries on the A postles’ Creed to chil- 
dren’s stories and the Dictionary of National 
Biography. 


“PREPARING HIGH SCHOOL STU- 
dents for College Composition,” a report by 
a group of San Francisco Bay area college 
teachers of English, was reported favorably 
in the October issue of College English. 
There it was suggested that interested 
persons elsewhere get it in the California 
Journal of Secondary Education for fifty 
cents. Now the California Teachers Associa- 
tion’s Study Commission has purchased re- 
prints, which may be ordered from Dick 
Worthen, East Contra Costa Junior College, 
Golf Links Road, Concord, California, at 
cost—just a dime. A very big ten cents’ 
worth! 
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New Books 


Nonfiction 


TRIUMPH AND TRAGEDY. By Winston S. 
Churchill. Houghton. $6.00. This final volume 
of Churchill’s history of the second World War 
is to Americans perhaps the most interesting 
one. It includes an appraisal of F.D.R. and 
comments on Truman and Eisenhower. The 
progress of the war is presented as a brilliant 
panorama, with a great deal happening in 
many countries—France, England, Italy, Po- 
land, Japan. Mussolini and Hitler meet tragic 
ends, but new dangers rob peace and victory of 
their glory. 800 pages. December Book-of-the- 
Month selection. 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE JEWISH 
PEOPLE. By Nathan Ausubel. Crown. $5.00. 
By the author of A Treasury of Jewish Folklore. 
Important events of Jewish history, Jewish 
ideas and philosophy, and notable names of im- 
portant Jews of all ages. More than a thousand 
pictures portray every aspect of Jewish history. 
A rich and authoritative history of a great peo- 
ple in a handsome volume. 


MAN, TIME, AND FOSSILS. By Ruth Moore. 
Knopf. $5.75. A companion book to Gods, 
Graves, and Scholars. A dramatic study of 
anthropology; man’s history and evolution 
written for the layman. 


THE JOURNALS OF LEWIS AND CLARK. 
Edited by Bernard DeVoto. Houghton. $6.50. 
The condensed journals of Lewis and Clark, 
whom Jefferson commissioned to explore the 
Missouri and find the Northwest Passage. A 
sourcebook of American history and Americana 
at its best. 


CHINA IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY: 
THE JOURNALS OF MATTHEW RICCI, 
1583-1610. Translated by Louis J. Gallagher, 
S.J. Random House. $7.50. The Journals were 
written in Italian for the Society of Jesus and 
were found after Ricci’s death, were translated 
into Latin, and now appear in English. From the 
Translator’s Preface, 1953: “(Chinese life of the 
future will be modeled, to a considerable ex- 
tent, upon their unique and original pattern 
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of the past.” The book indicates our consider- 
able misunderstanding of the pattern of the 
past. 617 pages. 


THE CIVIL WAR. By James Street. Dial. 
$3.00. “An unvarnished account of the late 
but still lively hostilities.” The author is quite 
a phrase-maker; he raps heads to the right and 
to the left of us. We have fancied, he believes, 
many weird myths. He does record many facts 
not familiar to most of us, and he throws as 
much mud at Jeff Davis and Lee as at Lincoln 
and Grant. No doubt we can learn much from 
his “unvarnished truth.” The book is bound in 
blue and gray. Illustrated. 144 pages. 


IT’S GOOD TO BE BLACK. By Ruby Berkley 
Goodwin. Doubleday. $3.50. The author writes 
the story of her family and childhood in a min- 
ing village in Illinois. Her father’s words, “I 
want you to be proud you’re black,” molded her 
life. She never found cause for resentment and 
envy. Life was good; she was happy. 


COURAGE IS THE KEY. By Alexander 
Klein. Twayne. $3.75. In a preface the author 
speaks of the disillusionment and spiritual con- 
fusion which mark our age—the insecurity 
under which we live. He presents a group of 
true tales of physical and spiritual suffering 
and experiences written by men and women— 
some df them well-known authors—about their 
own lives or people known to them. These peo- 
ple met trouble and sorrow and overcame their 
handicaps. An encouraging study of mankind. 


COMMUNICATION AND PERSUASION. 
By Carl I. Hovland, Irving L. Janis, and Harold 
H. Kelley. Yale University Press. $4.50. A 
study of how people’s minds are changed, who 
changes them, and why. The authors are pro- 
fessors of psychology at Yale. 


HERMAN MELVILLE: CYCLE AND EPI- 
CYCLE. By Eleanor Melville Metcalf. Harvard 
University Press. $5.50. Melville’s grand- 
daughter has collected letters written by or 
about Melville and has added comments, 
genealogical charts, and illustrations. 
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NEW BOOKS 


THE HAUNTED HEROES OF EUGENE 
O’NEILL. By Edwin A. Engel. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. $4.75. A timely book following 
the playwright’s recent death. The author traces 
the dominant themes of O’Neill’s plays. 


WRITINGS FROM WILLA CATHER’S 
CAMPUS YEARS. Edited by James R. Shively. 
University of Nebraska Press. Information 
about Willa Cather’s life, writings, and per- 
sonality when she was a student at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. Former students have been 
interviewed, and some of their letters are pub- 
lished. Some of her writings and short stories 
originally printed in newspapers and magazines 
are printed here. Dorothy Canfield and Louise 
Pound were among college friends. 


THE PORTABLE RENAISSANCE READ- 
ER. Edited by James Bruce Ross and Mary 
Martin McLaughlin. Viking. $2.50. Selections 
from a hundred and fifty Renaissance writers, 
1350-1600, illustrating politics, arts, religion, 
etc. Introduction, bibliography, and chrono- 
logical charts. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF UTOPIA. By Robert 
M. Hutchins. University of Chicago Press. Pp. 
103. $2.50. In four lectures on the Walgreen 
Foundation, Hutchins attacks industrialization, 
specialization, philosophical diversity, and 
social and political conformity as seriously 
damaging influences upon American universi- 
ties. He rightly says that the central aim of 
college and university education is to develop 
wisdom in the students and even gives moral, 
aesthetic, and spiritual development place 
alongside the intellectual. He more dubiously 
relegates all vocational to apprenticeship or 
“other” schools. He makes many provokingly 
sweeping assertions. 


ROBERT M. LAFOLLETTE. By Belle C. 
LaFollette and Fola LaFollette. Macmillan. Two 
volumes, boxed. Pp. 1305. $15. The great pro- 
gressive’s wife and daughter, using the many 
letters and other papers he and they had pre- 
served and their own memories of him and his 
activities, have recorded his political life in 
detail. They see him as a hero, able, honest, and 
devoted to the common people; and they see 
others only as with him or against him. 


THE STORY OF GLASS. By Freda Diamond. 
Harcourt. $3.75. The story of glass and its 
present-day applications. Readers blessed by a 
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curiosity about the things we see and use in our 
daily living will enjoy this study of the past, 
present, and future of glass: how man learned 
to make it, its various forms—functional and 
decorative—from stained glass windows to its 
use in science and industry. Photographs. 


THE RIVERS RAN EAST. By Leonard Clark. 
Funk & Wagnalls. $5.00. A fascinating account 
of an adventurer’s exploration of the Upper 
Amazon. Clark believes he found in the jungles 
of the headwaters traces of the fabled Seven 
Cities of Cibola where the Conquistadors 
sought gold. He found Indians panning gold 
and returned with $16,000 worth. Head- 
hunters, snakes, insects, malaria, and cannibals 
add excitement. Photographs and maps. 


THE ALLEYS OF MARRAKESH. By Peter 
Mayne. Atlantic-Little, Brown. $3.75. A young 
English writer who had spent much of his life 
among the Moslems spent a year among the 
Moors of Marrakesh, not as a tourist but as a 
friend. He had this book in mind. He bought a 
small house, hired a maid, and entered as far as 
possible into the life about him. He learned their 
language and made friends. He writes sincerely 
and with appreciation of the Moorish culture. 
A gay jacket. 


CHINESE ART. By Judith and Arthur Hart 
Burling. Studio-Crowell. $8.50. Preface: “This 
is a book about Chinese art and about the role 
that art has played in the history of China and 
the lives of its people.” A complete, well-illus- 
trated book; recent excavations have disproved 
many earlier theories. A history of the dynasties 
tells much about the religions, philosophies, and 
contacts with the West. 150 illustrations; 8 
color plates. A handsome, impressive, and in- 
structive book. About 8} 10}”. 


FIRE IN THE ASHES: EUROPE IN MID- 
CENTURY. By Theodore H. White. Sloane. 
$5.00. The author believes that the fate of Eu- 
rope depends upon developments in England, 
France, and Germany. He writes a general sur- 
vey of each and of their representative men. It 
is a broad study, including the European Union, 
North Atlantic Alliance, and Russian com- 
munism. Mr. White has been for fifteen years an 
American correspondent. He is hopeful of the 
future and proud of America’s part in what has 
been accomplished and what be believes will 
come. 
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THE CONFLICT IN EDUCATION IN A 
DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY. By Rorert M. 
Hutchins. Harper. Pp. 112. $2.00. Hutchins re- 
iterates his convictions that schools and colleges 
are to train students’ intellects, leaving moral 
and spiritual matters for home and church, and 
that, since training of man and citizen is more 
important than training of the worker, voca- 
tional education should be relegated to special 
schools—following liberal education. He would 
have education proceed almost entirely by the 
reading of books and discussion. If only Hutch- 
ins knew more ordinary people and classroom 
conditions and psychology of learning! 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. By John R. Morton. Uni- 
versity of Alabama Press. Pp. 144. Cloth, $2.25; 
paper, $1.00. This study, by the National Uni- 
versity Extension Association, covers the his- 
tory as well as the present state of “extension” 
activities. The extent of such education is sur- 
prising: nearly 25,000 classes, 172,000 cor- 
respondence students, more than 2,000,000 
total enrolment, not counting the 75,000,000 


THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE: MACBETH. 
Edited by Kenneth Muir. 8th rev. ed. Harvard 
University Press. Pp. 200. $2.75. Based on Hen- 
ry Cunningham’s 1912 edition, but the Intro- 
duction, notes, and text have been thoroughly 
overhauled to reflect the findings of contempo- 
rary Shakespearean ;esearch and criticism. 


THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE: TITUS AN- 
DRONICUS. Edited by J. C. Maxwell. Harvard 
University Press. Pp. 129. $3.85. This edition is 
not based on the earlier (1904) Arden edition but 
is a new edition based on the First Quarto of 
1594. The commentary combines brief explana- 
tory notes of an elementary kind with a number 
of more elaborate discussions of passages which 
offer serious difficulties of text or interpretation. 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF THOMAS 
DEKKER, Vol. I. Edited by Fredson Bowers. 
Cambridge University Press. Pp. 469. $7.00. 
The last complete edition of Dekker’s plays ap- 
peared eighty years ago, is hard to get, and is 
inaccurate. This is the first of a projected four- 
volume edition. Included are The Shoemaker’s 


Poetry, Fiction, and Drama 


ENGLISH 


covered by films, visual aids, and broadcasting. 
Even allowing for duplications in that last 
figure, extension is coming to be a major strand 
of education. 


THE LETTERS OF WILLIAM GILMORE 
SIMMS, Vol. II: 1845-1849. Edited by Mary C. 
Simms Oliphant and T. C. Duncan Eaves. Uni- 
versity of South Carolina Press. Pp. 610. $8.50. 
The second in a projected five-volume edition of 
Simms’s correspondence covering four of the 
most interesting years of his very active life. 
Students of American literature will be particu- 
larly interested, but for the lay reader also they 
present a clear and lively picture of the Ameri- 
can world of letters just a century ago. 


THE WRECK OF “THE MAID OF 
ATHENS.” By Emily Wooldrige. Edited and 
illustrated by Laurence Irving. Macmillan. Pp. 
141. $2.75. A diary written in 1870 by an Ameri- 
can woman who was shipwrecked with her hus- 
band on an island off the tip of South America. 
Laurence Irving is the grandson of Sir Henry 
Irving and a well-known illustrator and stage 
designer. 


Holiday, Old Fortunatus, Patient Grissil, Satiro- 
mastix, and Sir Thomas Wyatt. Separate intro- 
ductions provide textual analyses of the indi- 
vidual plays, and full textual notes are provided 
for each. 


THE CHERUBINIC WANDERER. By An- 
gelus Silesius. Pantheon. Pp. 61. $2.00. The 
“Silesian Angel’’ is the pseudonym under which 
the German poet Johannes Scheffler (1624-77) 
published his mystical and religious poems. 
This little volume contains 141 of his gnomic 
rhymes, selected and translated by Willard R. 
Trask, with an Introduction by Curt von Faber 
du Faur. 


THE WHITEOAK BROTHERS: JALNA 
1923. By Mazo de la Roche. Little, Brown. $3.75. 
The many readers who have followed the 
Jalna novels will be delighted with this one. It 
is a return to the Jalna of nearly twenty years 
before the previous books. The old grand- 
mother, the uncles, Renny, Meg, and the young 
schoolboys make up the family, and, as usual 
in the author’s stories, a delightful and amusing 
family it is. 
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Only in Everyman’s Library 
will you find— 


Henry James: SELECTED FICTION 


Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Leon Edel 


“Here is the volume to begin with . . . Every piece used here is a complete work . . . 
In 609 pages one can find all of the Jamesian styles.”—Walter Harding, Asst. 
Professor of English, U. of Va. The only inexpensive collection to contain all these 
works: Daisy Miller ... Washington Square... The Aspern Papers... The Pupil 
... The Beast in the Jungle... The Jolly Corner... The Art of Fiction ... Passages 
from James’ Notebooks and Prefaces. $1.65 


The Flowering of New England 


By Van Wyck Brooks. A Pulitzer Prize winner, this classic of American literary 
criticism was also on the best-seller list for 59 consecutive weeks. ‘““The greatest 
book of our generation.’”’-—San Francisco Chronicle. #6454 $1.65 


A Hazard of New Fortunes 


By William Dean Howells. Introduction by George Arms, Prof. of English, U. of 
New Mexico. A novel thought by many to be Howells’ masterpiece. An eloquent 
plea for social awareness, skillfully argued in fictional terms. #646A $1.65 


Indian Summer 


By William Dean Howells. Introduction by William M. Gibson, Prof. of English, 
N.Y.U. “William Dean Howells is still, among American writers, the unsurpassed 
master of urbane comedy . . . The dialogue is a confluence of easily flowing, spar- 
kling streams.’—-Ben Ray Redman in The Saturday Review. $643A $1.65 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY—the world’s most comprehensive collection of re- 


prints—contains hundreds of great books available in no other inexpensive edition. 
Send for free catalogue. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
300 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N.Y. 
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From Lawrence to Gavagan’s Bar... 


SEX, LITERATURE AND CENSORSHIP 


By D. H. LAWRENCE $3.00 


Edited by Harry T. Moore. Here are some of the most vital essays of our time, by the 
great modern novelist of love, D. H. Lawrence. The controversial author of Lady Chat- 
terley’s Lover tells why he wrote this book and presents the most significant comments 
made in our time on those continually debatable topics: sex and censorship. A pub- 
lishing event of the highest importance because it marks the first American appearance 
of Lawrence’s greatest essay on those subjects, “A Propos Lady Chatterley’s Lover.” 


“Maybe you can’t agree straight through with the ideas of D. H. Lawrence, but he is 
none the less one of the liveliest and most hair-raising essayists the modern world has 
known. This collection of essays is an excellent introduction to the kind of vitality and 
derring-do that was Mr. Lawrence’s method and, by the way, his chic . . .,—HARVEY 
Breit in N.Y. Times 


THE REFUGEE CENTAUR 


By ANTONIORROBLES $3.00 
Trans. from the Spanish by Edward and Elizabeth Huberman. Illus. by Resko. 


“A wise, witty, and completely engaging fantasy about the troubles of a centaur in this 
twentieth century . . . some of the most delightful humor that has been on the market 
in some time . . .”—Sat. Review of Lit. 


CONJURE WIFE 


By FRITZ LEIBER $2.75 


“There is a particular vein of fantasy writing called the supernatural horror story that 
Poe has brought to perfection. . . . It is in this occult vein that Fritz Leiber has written 
a masterpiece of our time.”—-Mark REINSBERG in Chicago Tribune 


“T urge you to lay hands on this at once. Whether your taste runs to science-fantasy, 
the mystery novel, or off-trail fiction, you have a wonderful evening ahead of you.”— 
H. H. Hormes in N.Y. Herald Tribune 


TALES FROM GAVAGAN’S BAR 


By L. SPRAGUE de CAMP and FLETCHER PRATT $3.00 
Illustrated by Inga. Eyewitness reports on the Evolution of Drinking Man. . 


“Whoever got the idea that these stories should be printed between hard covers is a 
benefactor of the human race worthy to rank with Lister, Pasteur and Groucho Marx. 
They make up as funny a collection as you are likely to see before the next glacial age 
sets in . . .”—Richmond Times Dispatch 


At your bookstore, or 


TWAYNE PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


34 EAST 23D STREET NEW YORK Io 
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ANNOUNCING 


a third edition of 
John M. Kierzek’s 


THE MACMILLAN HANDBOOK 


OF ENGLISH 


This outstandingly teachable handbook, distinguished for its 
completeness and clarity, has been completely and thoroughly 
revised. 


The author has rewritten and rearranged some of the sections 
and has expanded the book to include new illustrations and ex- 
amples. In Part I, the section on Mechanics includes a discussion 
of manuscript revision and an example of a student theme as 
marked by the teacher and then as revised by the student. To 
the section on the Research Paper the author has added a com- 
plete paper with bibliography, footnotes, and outline. 


In Part II (the handbook proper) the author has reduced the 
number of rules from seventy-five to sixty. Actually there is 
more material but it is so grouped that the student will find in 
one place every rule and its exceptions pertaining to any one 
question of style or correct usage. The book is not rigidly pre- 
scriptive but approaches the student in a friendly, informal 
manner, giving him at the same time a firm footing in the 
matter of usage. Ready Spring, 1954 


The Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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The Renaissance in England 


A superb new collection of 


English prose and poetry of 
the sixteenth century. 


Second Edition 


An anthology for Freshman 
English classes which con- 
tains contemporary essays to- 
gether with one section of 
short stories. The second edi- 
tion is extensively revised 
and contains much new ma- 
terial of current interest. 


Plays, and Poetry 


Also for Freshman English 
classes this new omnibus 
reader contains a reasonable- 
sized collection of good read- 
ing of all types. is an 
informal, readable introduc- 
tion to each of the twelve 
sections which analyzes the 
readings from the point of 


view of a writer. 


Modern Minds, an anthology of ideas 


College Reading, A Collection of Prose, 


Hyder E. Rollins 
Herschel Baker 


NOW READY 


Howard M. Jones 
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863 pages $4.50 
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